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LITERATURE. to the patriotic celebration of the Fourth of July. With- 
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. ing of gunpowder, and a very :obust celebration of 
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POETRY. of the kind that begin to carry sling-shots, blackjacks, 
The Thrush . . 707 knives, and pistols, and who are distinctly on the way 
rena Sun-Dial, by Rev. Theodore C- Williams 712. to prison and the gallows, are encouraged to blow up 
Rest Cure, by rei Pope : ie street cars, to frighten horses, and to cause explosions 
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thrown from his carriage and killed, another who sprang 
from his horse to hold him after an explosive compound 
was thrown under his feet and who was instantly tram- 
pled upon and killed. These things all happened not 
accidentally, but as the result of criminal acts done with 
deliberate intention. For the sake of the young let us 
draw a line between patriotism and criminal conduct. 


wt 


THERE are many ideas about patriotism, Some re- 
gard it as a weakness and almost a vice, while to others 
it represents a form of religious devotion akin to the 
highest and the best. For ordinary mortals patriotism 
is a sentiment akin to the love of the home, to affection 
for neighbors and the neighborhood in which one lives: 
it attaches itself to the people with whom one is associ- 
ated and to the soil upon which their homes are built 
and their fathers have lived and great events have hap- 
pened. History, tradition, perils past, and sacred mem- 
ories combine to enrich the sentiment with which one 
regards his country. He who has travelled far and long, 
who has seen the best in many lands, may have a love 
and admiration for humanity which are broad and deep; 
but, if in the end he loses all the ties that bind him to 
one land, one people, one flag, and the mission of one 
race and nation, he will in the breadth of his humanita- 
rianism become shallow and useless as a citizen. Love 
of country does not imply indifference to the defects 
of one’s country, any more than love of parents for chil- 
dren makes a wise man blind to their faults and failings. 
Often they who love most are most sensitive in regard 
to defects of temper and policy which seem opposed to 
the highest ideals of national life and character. 


J 


THE action of the government, the authorities at 
Cornell and Harvard Universities, and others in provid- 
ing a summer school for Porto Rican teachers is another 
instance of American enterprise and good will of a kind 
not known in other lands. All lovers of their kind 
must agree that such measures are in the best sense 
humanitarian and useful. They mark the beginnings 
of enterprises and expenditures which will gradually 
supersede the waste and injury of a warlike policy. We 
keep on saying that education contains the beginnings 
of all progress and prosperity of virtue and happiness, 
Little by little we are coming to believe what we say. 
Some time we shall believe it altogether, have faith in 
it, and through the power of faith work miracles. A 
warship appearing off the shores of Porto Rico, pouring 
shot and shell into the fortifications of its capital city, 
inspired fear and a certain kind of respect; but the influ- 
ence for good of such a transaction compared with the 
bringing of half a thousand teachers to our universi- 
ties and making them the guests of our people is like 
that of a blow in the face compared to an invitation to 
dinner as a token of friendship. The sending of teachers 
to the Philippines may not have wrought all the good 
expected; but it was an event which impressed the imagi- 
nation of the civilized world, and did much to restore 
the lost respect for the United States among European 
nations. 

J 


PAyING ransom for captives held by brigands is almost 
inevitable when a specific case of danger with a certainty 
of rescue is presented to the sympathies and the imagi- 
nation of the civilized world. It is almost impossible 
to imagine a civilized community permitting a captive 
woman, for instance, being tortured and put to death 
for lack of a ransom of $10,000, and yet apparently it 
would increase the safety of all travellers and reduce the 
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number of assaults made upon them if all nations should 
sternly refuse to encourage brigandage by paying ransom 
money. ‘The brigands do not wish to be troubled with 
captives, and they have no desire to kill them. Indeed 
it is possible that they accept the killing in some cases 
as a stern necessity. They kill because they must live. 
The ransom means to them a vast fortune, to gain which 
they would be justified in taking the lives of many men 
and women. They do not enjoy the task any more 
than sheriffs of tender heart.enjoy touching the spring 
or pressing the button, of which the result is the death 
of a criminal. If no ransom followed the threats of kill- 
ing, or the killing itself, the practice would cease. By 
indirection, through pressure upon the government of 
Morocco, we have secured the release of two captives, 
we hope without doing anything to make brigandage 
popular in that corner of the world. It is said that 
Secretary Hay sent as his ultimatum ‘‘Perdicaris alive 
or Raisuli dead.”’ That would be better than paying 
a ransom. But probably a simple refusal to recognize 
brigandage in any form by negotiation would be sufficient 
excepting in cases where people are captured for the 
sake of thefmoney in their pockets. 


wt 


WHEN we speak of the survival of the strongest, we 
declare a law of nature which has a double interpreta- 
tion. To the word ‘‘strongest’’ we attach a physical 
meaning until it reaches a certain limit in the upward 
course of the race, and then the meaning suddenly 
changes. Physical force gives way to intellectual force, 
although the intellect which controls may be associated 
with feeble physical powers. Then escaping from the 
physical meaning entirely, we find that the intellect, 
however strong, is controlled by sentiment, and that 
which survives in the processes of culture is often, so far 
as physical force is concerned, the most fragile, delicate, 
and even perishable of all the products of evolution. 
Now prejudices and prepossessions belong inthe lower 
ranks of life where the strong rule. Racial. prejudice is 
good so long as it is protective. It is bad when it be- 
comes a bar, applied by a. prosperous race to prevent 
the progress of one less highly gifted. 


Hawthorne. 


It is the fashion among Unitarians to claim Hawthorne 
as one of their number. The claim may hold good so 
far as this: his mother was a Unitarian, and, if he was 
not a Unitarian, he was not anything else. When he 
was in England, he disliked Dr. Martineau, but did 
enjoy the preaching of William Henry Channing. Prob- 
ably his association with Channing marks the extent 
of his active Unitarianism. Most of the influences about 
him were orthodox, and he was sent to Bowdoin College 
by his uncle because at that time Bowdoin College rep- 
resented the orthodox protest against the influence of 
Harvard College. 

Hawthorne was born in the place and time most 
favorable to the development of his genius. Salem, 
which a hundred years ago had wonderful and romantic 
relations with Europe, Asia, Africa, and the South Sea 
Islands, was in those days a centre of extraordinary 
commercial and intellectual activity. Wealth abounded, 
the first millionaire in the country appeared there about 
this time, boys were sent to Harvard College by the 
dozen, and, after graduating, travelled in all lands and 
did business on all the shores and islands of the known 
world. Books abounded, and there were always numer- 
ous men and women who knew what was going on at 
the intellectual centres of Europe. In and about Salem 
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in those days were produced or drawn together by com- 
mon interests the Storys, Prescotts, Choates, Rantouls, 
and scores of other men and families who represented 
the highest intellectual life and activity in the United 
States. In those days Nathaniel Bowditch was a citi- 
zen of no special mark or renown because he represented 
the familiar life of the town. He became a great mathe- 


matician and navigator because the business of the place - 


required it of him. John Pickering made a Greek lexi- 
con with English instead of Latin definitions, because 
the boys of that day wanted learning made easy. 

Because Hawthorne fell into a mood which caused 
him to seclude himself from the light of day and the 
familiar walks of his neighbors, many writers have 
jumped to the conclusion that he withdrew from the 
company around him because it was unworthy of him. 
But that furnishes no explanation whatever. The pe- 
culiar genius of Hawthorne was nourished by the tra- 
ditions of his ancestry, by the atmosphere of the town 
in which he lived, by the romance which lurked in all 
the byways, by the superstitions which the passage of 
a little more than a hundred years since the day of witch- 
craft had failed to extinguish. Had his genius been like 
that of Walter Scott, he could have found ample mate- 
rial for its exercise; but it happened to be that of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and he found the place, the people, 
and the themes ready and waiting for his arrival. Along 
with the business activity and enterprise, the great 
knowledge of the world and familiarity with all contem- 
porary science and literature which marked the com- 
munity at that time, there were many families and indi- 
viduals over whom the shadows of superstition and 
persecution still lay deep and dark. It is only a few 
years since the present writer, being in company with 
a lineal descendant of Cassandra Southwick, made some 
reference to the tragedy of her life, and to his surprise 
found that the injustice and ignominy of her fate seemed 
like fresh grievances; and, when a few years since a 
descendant of Judge Sewall and Rebecca Nourse met by 
-chance, they found that two hundred years in passing 
hed not relieved them from a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the tragedy played by their ancestors in the 
. days of Salem witchcraft. 

Hawthorne had for his subject human nature and 
the moral law. He might have sought and found his 
illustrations in the light of open day, in the lives of cheer- 
ful men and women of admirable character and notable 
deeds. But the circumstances of his household, typical 
then and typical now of a considerable class in Salem 
and in some other seaport towns, turned his thoughts 
toward the mysterious figures moving in the twilight 
of the imagination who suggested to him the presence 
and working of powers dimly seen, but majestic and 
invincible. 

No one has yet made a study of Hawthorne which 
did not represent him as something of a monstrosity, 
a miraculous sort of creature, born out of due time, 
having no natural relation to the world in which he 
lived and the men and women around him. The things 
his biographers and the essayists make so much of he 
made light of, and, when in happier days, in Italy or 
in Coneord, he found his familiar friends, he recog- 
nized them as the persons whom in the abstraction of 
‘his early preoccupations he had dimly seen like men 
as trees walking: he knew it was his misfortune and not 
their defect which had prevented his earlier acquaint- 
ance with his Salem neighbors whom he found in Venice 
and Rome. To cite no other case, W. W. Story was a 
product of the same social conditions which produced 
Hawthorne. Story looked outward with the eyes of 
an artist and saw the world glowing with light and color, 
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while Hawthorne, with the eyes of a mystic, looked 
within and backward into the haunts of mystery. Both 
met at last on common ground, each recognizing the 
wonderful beauty of the gift derived by the other through 
the same inheritance of ancestral traits and traditions. 
There was no more mystery in the birth and genius of 
one than there was in the birth and genius of the other. 
When we have really accepted the doctrine of evolution 
with all its consequences, we shall see that the literature 
of the last century in New England did not spring out 
of nothing, but that it came by orderly process of devel- 
opment out of the moral and intellectual forces at work 
through all the generations from the earliest colonial 
days down to the birth of genius and the advent of culture. 


Spiritual Values in Literature. 


The limitations of American literature have come 
up again for discussion, as they do frequently, Much 
surprise is expressed that a country of such command- 
ing material resources, such inventive skill and commercial 
enterprise, that has become a world power and is con- 
spicuously attracting the attention and the fear of all 
other countries, should not produce a literature of 
greater value for the uses of the world. That Ameri- 
can literature is not comparable with American enter- 
prise in business affairs and invention needs no argument 
to prove, and that, taken together, it is weak and in- 
significant must be admitted by every one who compares 
it with the masterpieces of the world’s literature, 

What is assumed in many of these discussions is 
that material greatness necessarily leads to intellectual 
power, It is forgotten that the energy used in securing 
commercial prosperity cannot be at the same time 
turned into work that is the product of imaginative 
creation. There is no relation between physical large- 
ness and inward illumination, for commerce is not 
the creator of poetry. That which produces a country 
of great wealth and masterful leadership in business 
sometimes makes great literature impossible. For lit- 
erature is the product of spiritual forces, and it must 
depend for its prosperity upon qualities that are not 
cultivated. by business or commerce. Nor is it true 
that a wide diffusion of the means of ‘education will 
conduce to literary production, Many clever writers 
may be produced by the wide extension of educational 
facilities, but this is no guarantee of a great literature. 
Indeed, the greater the amount of intellectual train- 
ing, so much the less prospect there may be for a litera- 
ture that will be virile and original. Mere intellectuality 
is never the creator of literature, and, where it is con- 
spicuously present, original work in any of the arts 
is sure to languish. 

Literature is the product of something that may 
be called spirituality or original insight and power, 
It often manifests itself under hard conditions more 
successfully than under easy ones. Leisure is said 
to be essential to literary production, but the greatest 
literatures have been produced in times of stress and 
turmoil, Wide knowledge of the practical realities 
of life and close acquaintance with “the God of Things 
as They Are” does not conduce to masterful literary 
production. 

The discussions of our literary defects conspicuously 
fail in one direction, for they do not take recognition 
of the fact that it is a great emotional life amongst 
the people of whatever age that produces a great litera- 
ture. A faith that quickens with power the life of 
a nation, that makes the hearts of all its people throb 
as one, is essential to a literature that will live through 
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the ages, Originality on the part of an individual 
cannot produce a book that will take its place among 
the world’s masterpieces. What will command uni- 
versal recognition must voice universal experience, 
and that can never be secured by individual interpre- 
tation. A faith, an idea, an experience, in which a 
people indicates its being, must be at the basis of a 
literature that is original and powerful. This is why 
every great poem and romance is based on legend, 
tradition, or national experience, Such a work grows 
from generation to generation, and acquires the passion, 
the insight, the spiritual vision of millions of men and 
women. What it voices is the life of an age and a 
people, and not the thought of Homer or Dante. ‘This 
is conspicuously true of Shakespeare, and gives the 
reason why he seems so universal in his genius, so many- 
sided in his humanity. He was the incarnate voice 
of the Renaissance, an age that showed forth a wider 
range of human interests than has any other in the 
history of mankind. 

It is not to be forgotten that literature is the voice 
of the spirit, of those qualities in man that are eternal 
in their worth and significance. The values of literature 
must be spiritual in their nature, calculated to minister 
to heart and soul, to inspire hope and ethical purpose. 
It is not meant by this that it is to be dogmatic or di- 
dactic, but that it must be inspiring, capable of widening 
the ideals of life, and leading to broad and generous 
motives in conduct. What is artificial, pretentious, 
merely intellectual cannot produce permanent power 
in literature. There must be spontaneity, genuineness, 
humanity, or all other gifts will fail. 

What we lack in America is a spiritual ideal that 
unifies the life of its millions of men and women. We 
believe many things, seek many noble results, follow 
after many ideals; but we do this as individuals, not 
as a people. When the unity of the spirit comes to 
us, we may look for a great literature. No extension 
of trade, no increase of inventive skill, no enlarging 
of educational facilities will guarantee it, but only 
spiritual insight and vision of the ideal. We must 
live largely before we can put the power of life into 
great books, 


Progress. 


A new translation of Tolstoi, in addition to the growth 
of a Tolstoi school in America, leads us to the reaffirma- 
tion of faith in progress. No writer of modern times 
surpasses this great Russian in his power to analyze 
social crimes, like war; yet from first to last Tolstoi 
is reactionary, a backward looker, He despairs of 
modern progress, and looks only to the restoration 
of social conditions which marked the life of Jesus 
and the apostles, Inherent in this view of sociology 
is the error that a perfect state of society and a perfect 
state of individual character are now to be expected, 
We are to rise by successive steps. But the life of a 
soul is sacred in every stage of its existence. Each 
stage must be made a preparation for the next: every 
advance must aid the ascending progress of that im- 
mortal life breathed into us by God himself. Instead 
of telling us that our hope consists sociologically in 
reacting to the era of Jesus and the social order of the 
first century, we should comprehend that the first 
article of human law is progress,—progress here on this 
earth, where we are bound to realize, so far as in us 
lies, the design of God, and to educate ourselves for 
higher destiny. 


It is true that Jesus tells us, ‘‘Be ye therefore perfect, 
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even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” Yet 
the great burden of Christianity is that the Infinite 
Life expresses itself in progress. Modern science in 
teaching evolution has only picked up the key of Chris- 
tianity, and fitted it to the lock of modern thought. 
A recent writer says, ‘“To be perfect as God is perfect 
is to be an intellectual and moral prime mover equipped 
with one’s own machinery, vitalized, energized, and 
made active by the fires of eternal truth.” For moral 
grandeur what is there on this earth to compare with 
this thought, a promise of endless growth through 
generations and ages yet to be? There is not a hint 
anywhere in manly living that it shall ever attain to 
a state of completion, to an end of growth. The com- 
pleted man would be an automaton. He might retain 
some of the features of active life, but would have little 
left beyond that which characterizes the bee or the 
ant. For a reasoning finite being to become perfect 
must inevitably tend toward degeneration, When nat- 
ure has finished anything, she immediately begins to 
work it over into something better. 

The hope of man individually and man socially are 
precisely the same,—that he cannot be finished nor 
his progress ended. For, if he could reach that stage 
of completeness, nature would pick him up and_ toss 
him into the cauldron of useless things, to be worked 
over, Immortality depends upon an infinite continua- 
tion of progressive effort. To be happy or to be holy 
in a completed sense are equally false aims, as happiness 
and holiness are true ends, in so far as they imply con- 
tinual stages of betterment. Even duty itself implies 
an evolution of the knowledge of truth and the doing 
of truth. The glory of life is that obligation expands 
with the ages. It changes its manifestations accord- 
ing to requirements of times and circumstances. Every 
new day brings its new phases of obligation, and this 
is clearly manifest to any one who is a student of history, 
One of our keenest writers says, ‘‘Action is the word 
of God, thought is his shadow.” 

It is this thought which makes good cheer, even 
when our cherished plans fail of realization and our 
favored institutions seem to be crumbling. It is this 
absolute belief in progress which must underlie all faith 
in God. True conservatism consists in sustaining 
the spirit of righteousness, or rightness, in and through 
all progress, rather than in sustaining forms that have 
been useful in the past. A believer in progress must 
be an upward looker: he must place his hand in God’s 
hand and know that, as God himself does not rest, 
neither can the child of God stand still, We have 
learned to express the most magnificent thoughts of 
modern science in the phrase, ‘ ‘eternal evolution.” 
A completed world was not made either in six days 
or in as many thousands of years, Creation means 
nothing more nor less than the revelation of laws that 
must go on unfolding and developing through all time, 
The Golden Rule is golden not because it is universally 
applicable, but because it is applicable in infinite ways 
and in infinitely progressive’ methods, The Golden 
rule as applied to humanity to-day means something 
far larger and wider and more international than it 
did when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, In every 
department of life progress has been the law, and we 
are learning to perceive that it is far nobler to develop 
a new application of truth than to repeat an old truth 
in an old form. Moral life can hardly be reduced to 
a lower stage than when it satisfies itself with reiterating 
an old creed, expressive of the life and thought of an- 
tiquity. He does a nobler thing who creates a new 
flower or plant or fruit than he who plants over and 
over again the astringent pears of the eighteenth century, 
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American Unitarian Association. 


_ Unremitting Obligations, 


Many of our people have the privilege of a long sum- 
mer period of absence from their ordinary post of duty. 
The majority of us probably have at least a short vaca- 
tion, with its hasty flitting to the country or the seaside. 
How far from our homes does the moral law hold sway? 
Do any of the Ten Commandments cease to be operative 
for a Christian on his vacation? Is the opportunity to 
do good by means of the service of public worship any 
less alluring to the children of God during the bright 
and joyful summer than in the winter? In a previous 
article in this column it was maintained that church at- 
tendance is far more an opportunity than merely a duty. 
If it were only a specific duty, it might possibly be ar- 
gued that it could be fulfilled only at the home church, 
or one might claim a furlough as the dutiful soldier may. 
But opportunity, like the moral law, never relaxes its 
demand upon our nobleness. 

If we ministers are to speak with weight upon this 

subject, we must shape our appeal nobly. It must not 
seem like a mere ‘‘wincing’” of a ‘‘galled jade,’ and 
we must bear in mind always how we act ourselves when 
we are off on vacation. But surely both clergy and 
laity can understand that the moral power for the public 
weal that throbs in a service of worship is the same ex- 
alting thing at Nantasket Beach that it is in New York. 
What one’is neglecting when he omits church attend- 
ance during his vacation is not so much his own spiritual 
nurture, not so much his familiar duty, as it is an inter- 
esting, untried, and appealing opportunity for service. 
He is losing a chance to bless human life, losing a chance 
to make the moral law more beautiful to some soul, 
losing a chance to add the whole power of his goodness 
and reverence to the effort which a congregation is that 
day making for the inspiring of the world or a little part 
of it. 
But worse than that, Besides missing an opportunity 
for beneficent achievement the absentee is doing what 
lies in his power to discourage those that are steadfastly 
faithful in this matter. Absence from church for any 
reason other than one that can be serenely set forth at 
the bar of the Eternal Justice is a blow at the success of 
God’s church. 

For instance, there is the little country church near 
which you will pass your vacation this year. Do you 
know that the minister is counting on your coming? All 
the year he has been doing the hardest kind of minis- 
terial service. He has preached to his handful of hearers 
with never the inspiration which a large congregation 
gives to a preacher until his heart is weary. He has 
faced week by week that gathering too meagre to hide 
from his pained gaze the fringe of heedless young persons 
whom he has not ‘yet been able to arouse, and he has 
wondered if he can possibly endure the strain another 
year. But now he is saying to himself, ‘‘Help and re- 
enforcements are near. The summer visitors will soon 
be at hand, They will double our congregation. They 
will perhaps even crowd our ancient meeting-house until 
our gray-haired veterans will say, ‘The old times are 
back again.’ They will be appreciative of my work. 
By their interest and attendance they will encourage my 
people to more persistent effort. They will prove a 
great, spiritual force in our obscure town.” 

Now what are you going to do? Lend that minister 
a hand or strike him? If you attend his services, you 
will bless him, his people, and yourself. You will do 
much to cheer that minister on to patient continuance 
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at his heavy task. But, if you stay away, and especially 
if you devote to amusement the poor little sixty minutes 
which his church’s open door permits you to employ for 
making worship lift at the hearts of the community, and 
then you wound that minister’s pride, you hurt his feel- 
ings, you throw discredit upon him in the eyes of the 
heedless young people he has hoped to enlighten. In 
short, you cast your influence, whatever it is, against 
that minister in his community. His next year will be 
harder instead of brighter because you sojourned near, 
‘‘He that is not with me is against me.” 

The more important a personage you are in your 
usual world, the more do these statements apply to you. 
If your fame has preceded your coming, your action will 
be especially noticed. Your aid and interest will be 
peculiarly comforting to the little church. Your neglect 
will be more distressing to the minister than can be that 
of less conspicuous persons. Herein as always the leaders 
among men must pay the price of greatness: they of all 
men must be the first to render kindnesses and the last 
to strike disheartening blows. 

Would all this subtract somewhat from your holiday 
freedom? Well, let it! What are you in the world for? 

CHARLES FE. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


ALTHOUGH it was a foregone conclusion that President 
Roosevelt would be at the head of his party’s ticket 
in the coming campaign, his nomination to the highest 
office in the land by the National Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago on last Thursday evoked a remarkable 
demonstration of enthusiasm. In making the nomi- 
nating speech, former Governor Frank S. Black of New 
York referred to Mr. Roosevelt as ‘‘the highest living 
type of the youth, the vigor, and the promise of a great 
country and a great age.’ Charles W. Fairbanks, 
United States senator from Indiana, was nominated to 
the Vice-Presidency, after a vigorous contest before the 
convention. George B. Cortelyou, the head of the newly 
established Department of Commerce and Labor, was 
elected chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
which will have the management and direction of the 
campaign. The President on last Friday announced 
the appoifitment of William H. Moody of Massachusetts 
as Attorney-General to succeed Mr. Knox, wuo resigned 
recently in order to accept an appointment as junior 
senator for Pennsylvania, and of Paul Morton of Illi- 
nois, first vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad, as Secretary of the Navy to succeed Mr. 
Moody. Victor H. Metcalf of California was intrusted 
with the portfolio relinquished by Mr. Cortelyou. oy 


Td 


ONE immediate result of the Perdicaris incident will 
be the adoption of a firm policy toward Morocco by 
France, in harmony with the convention by which 
Great Britain recently recognized the paramount nature 
of French interests in the sultanate. The first step 
toward the establishment of an actual French protecto- 
rate over the country will be the appointment of a French- 
man to take up the organization of the Moroccan cus- 
toms at the ports. The authorities of this official will 
be somewhat analogous to that exercised by Sir Robert 
Hart over the Chinese customs administration. When 
the new customs system is in operation, a French police 
will be organized in Tangier to introduce order in the 
country and prevent the repetition of such violations 
of the rules of international hospitality as the capture 
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of Mr. Perdicaris, which is now recognized to have been 
designed as a means of calling attention to the deficiency 
of the internal administration of Morocco. 


a 


As the result of vigorous action by the State Depart- 
ment and the presence of an American squadron off 
the port of Tangier, Ion Perdicaris, the American citi- 
zen who with his stepson, Cromwell Varley, had been 
captured by the bandit Raisuli, was released by his 
captors on Friday of last week, and on Saturday reached 
Tangier without incident. It was announced by the 
State Department on Saturday that this government 
does not contemplate any claims upon Morocco on ac- 
count of the capture of Mr. Perdicaris. Officials of the 
American embassy in Paris emphasize their opinion that 
French diplomacy had aided greatly in the efforts to 
obtain the release of the captives. The two squadrons 
which have been in Moroccan waters were immediately 
ordered to proceed upon the cruises which one been 


arranged for them. 
& 


THE State Department is observing carefully the prog- 
ress of events in Hayti, where the French and German 
ministers in Port au Prince were attacked with stones 
by palace guards on Wednesday of last week, when the 
diplomats were driving past the palace. The incident 
is said to be the outcome of a feeling of hostility toward 
foreigners resulting from the proceedings against French 
and German officials of the National Bank of Hayti, 
who were charged with participation in the issue of 
$200,000 in fraudulent securities early in 1903. In 
Paris and Berlin the incident was regarded as a serious 
and highly offensive breach of international courtesy, 
and, despite a quasi apology by the Haytian govern- 
ment, the two ministers declined to regard the incident 
as closed. There were intimations of naval demonstra- 
tions against Hayti by both of the aggrieved nations. 


of 


THE word ‘‘peace’’ was the keynote of the exchange 
of toasts between King Edward and Kaiser Wilhelm at 
the state dinner on the imperial yacht Hohenzollern in 
the harbor of Kiel on last Saturday on the eve of regatta 
week. In speaking of the German navy the Emperor 
said, ‘‘It serves, like the German army, for the main- 
tenance of peace, which the German empire has kept over 
thirty years, and which Europe has preserved with it.” 
In responding, King Edward said: ‘‘May our two flags 
float side by side to the remotest ages, even as to-day, 
for the maintenance of peace and the welfare, not only 
of our own countries, but also of other nations.’’ The 
impression continues to prevail that the meeting be- 
tween the king and the kaiser, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of a yachting event, will result in some far-reaching 
international agreement between Germany and Great 
Britain, 


wv 


THE perpetual, though concealed, friction between 
Italy and Austria ever since the war for the unification 
of the former country is finding menacing expression 
in the activities of Gen. Ricciotti Garibaldi, a son of the 
‘‘Liberator,’’ who is continuing what he calls his prepa- 
rations for war against Austria. Garibaldi recently 
announced that there are already in existence g00 com- 
mittees which are capable of providing 36,000 volunteers 
with arms for the proposed conflict. There is a popular 
conviction in Italy that the increased armaments of 
Austria-Hungary are designed to culminate in a march 
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through the Balkans in order to make Salonica an Aus- 
trian port. Inasmuch as Italy has regarded that part 
of the dominions of the ‘‘sick man of Europe” as her 
own heritage in the course of time, the feeling is strong 
among young Italians that their country is aimed at 
in the recent expansion of the Austro-Hungarian mili- 
tary and naval budgets. 


AFTER a series of repulses of the Russians at the hands 
of two Japanese armies, respectively under Gens. Oku 
and Nodzu, one operating from the south and another 
from the south-east, it was apparent at the beginning 
of the week that Gen. Kuropatkin, the Russian comman- 
der-in-chief, was confronted by a general engagement 
at Haicheng. News from the seat of war on last Monday 
indicated that the Japanese were strengthening their 
position south and south-east of that point with a view 
to an advance, and that the Russians were hastening 
re-enforcements southward to meet the enemy.- Ex- 
traordinary interest centred in the situation at Haicheng 
because the expected battle there would be the first 
general engagement of the war and also the first conflict 
in which the Russians would be under the personal com- 
mand of the man who is regarded as their greatest living 
soldier. 


Brevities, 


Query: When a man changes hats, umbrellas, canes, 
etc., does he ever carry away a poorer one than he leaves 
behind him? 


Every writer and speaker has his pet words. A list 
of them made with some care would show the uncon- 
scious bent of the mind. 


An editor is tempted to write about the seasons in 
the country where he lives, forgetting that he has readers 
in all zones and climates. 


In some of the arid lands of the West, where every- 
thing depends upon irrigation, water, always better than 
whiskey, bids fair to become more costly. 


“Is the institutional church a success ?’’ we hear asked. 
Certainly it is, in its proper place. But it is not, and 
cannot be, a substitute for the family church. 


In the case of the blind, why not take a hint from the 
Japanese? They train all blind boys for one of two 
professions,—music and massage. Both of these seem 
peculiarly adapted to them. 


A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that 
neither the church nor the ministry controls marriage 
either before or after divorce. Civil magistrates are al- 
ways at hand and willing to earn a fee. 


What is Mormonism at heart? There is no one answer 
to cover all cases. Mormonism is for some a religion; 
to others it is only an opportunity for sensual indulgence. 
The great majority are honest and earnest, and to them 
the worst features of the institution are never shown. 


In the good old colony times when suffrage depended 
upon church membership, and it is commonly supposed 
that everybody went to meeting, not even the bribe 
of citizenship was sufficient to bring men up to the neces- 
sary profession of faith and church attendance, In 
regard to the history of these times it is commonly safe 
to take any popular impression concerning it, and re- 


verse it, 
* 
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The Thrush. 


When you hear that mellow whistle - 

. In the beeches unespied, 

Footfall soft as down of thistle 
Turn aside! 


That’s our golden hermit singer 
In his leafy house and dim, 
Where God’s utterances linger 

Yet for him, 


Built out of the firmamental 
Shafts of rain and beams of sun, 

Norse and Greek and Oriental 
Here are one. 


Gothic oak and Latin laurel 
Here but sentry that wild gush 
Of wood-music with their aural 
Calm and hush, 
—Bliss Carman. 


At the St. Louis Fair. 


BY ELIZABETH M. HOWE. 


Whether or not to go to St. Louis is a question which 
may well be determined by the degree of one’s interest 
in the human drama. The exposition, as such, might 
be described as a woman described an old mahogany 
chair to a possible purchaser. ‘‘It’s just ’most like any 
other chair,” she wrote,—a classification which was at 
once descriptive and tantalizing. So the St. Louis Ex- 
position is just ’most like any other exposition: the class 
features are all there, but at the same time it is highly 
individualized. It has not the grace and gayety of the 
Pan-American, and nowhere is there the satisfying beauty 
of the Court of Honor at Chicago. It lacks, too, the 
supreme advantage of the noble approach which Lake 
Michigan afforded the Columbian Exposition. The 
effect at St. Louis is of grandeur rather than beauty, 
of mass, with every now and then bits of regal splendor. 
The magnificent portals of the buildings, the long lines 
of Corinthian columns, are nothing less than superb; 


and at night a magical illumination, beginning with a 


mysterious, faint red glow, finally rebuilds it all in lines 
of light. 

But the distinctive feature of the St. Louis Exposition 
is its Americanism. We have never had a fair where 
the Emersonian advice to give what is one’s own has 
been so widely followed. It is in effect, as well as intent, 
a commemoration of the Louisiana Purchase; and even 
a cursory survey quickens one with the sense of a great 
drama, impact with heroic figures and stirring advent- 
ures, still moving on to its fulfilment. The second of 
our two historic rivers, the Hudson and the Mississippi, 
finds here its celebrant. 

In front of the peristyle, curving from either side of 
Festival Hall, which, seated on Art Hill, is the architect- 
ural crown of the exposition, are stately figures typifying 
the commonwealths carved from the territory purchased 
of France,—Missouri, Minnesota, Wyoming, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Louisiana, Montana, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, 
North and South Dakota, Oklahoma, and the Indian 
Territory. It is the hero of the frontier who is com- 
memorated in the statuary,—Lewis, Clark, De Soto, 
Joliet, Pere Marquette, Laclede,—while the best imagi- 
native work is in subjects sprung from the soil,—the 
Indian and the cowboy. But one of the chief actors in 


_ the drama is obscured, and that one is Bonaparte himself, 


who appears only in a modest medallion or two. This 
is in itself no small achievement, and none the less so 
because it was probably attained unconsciously. It 
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is the first occasion in which Napoleon has appeared at 
all when he has been successfully reduced to insignifi- 
cance, 

The note of individuality is, too, the marked feature of 
the State buildings. Connecticut has reproduced Mrs. 
Sigourney’s home; New Jersey, Washington’s head- 
quarters at Morristown,—a beautiful example of colonial 
architecture; Virginia has rebuilt Monticello, the home 
of Jefferson; Georgia, Gen. Gordon’s home; Tennessee, 
the Hermitage; and Mississippi, Jeff Davis’s house at 
Beauvoir. 

‘I suppose you know what this building is, sah,” says 
the bland, gray-haired Southerner in charge of the last 
building, as he stands at ease in the central hall, thumbs 
in his waistcoat armholes. 

“Yes, those are shells picked up on the battle-field 
at Jackson, Miss. Some were fired by Johnston’s army 
and some by Sherman’s. No, we don’t know which 
is which. They’re all mixed up together now, like the 
people of the country.” 

Louisiana has erected an extremely interesting semi- 
Spanish building, a copy of the Cabildo, or royal council 
chamber, where the Louisiana Purchase was finally 
concluded. It is a treasure-house of heavy, old-fashioned 
mahogany furniture, sent for the benefit of visitors 
who may wish to purchase some trifling memento of the 
fair. A medium-sized mahogany table may be had for 
$150 and thereabouts. This is more, to be sure, than 
such furniture usually brings; but the table was ‘‘brought 
over by the Cassel girls,’’ we are told, with such an air 
of mentioning a fact of unquestioned importance that 
one cannot demur. 

But the most interesting feature of the St. Louis fair 
is the people who are attending it. They are from all 
parts of the country, and the variants of the American 
type are well worth seeing; but predominantly, of course, 
the attendance is from near at hand. It is the people 
of the Louisiana Purchase States who are at the Louisiana 
Purchase fair. The South-west has come and brought 
the baby! One of the features of the exposition is the 
number of delighted looking couples starting out in the 
morning for a day’s sightseeing, trundling the baby 
before them. It is to be hoped that that baby snatches 
a few moments’ rest during the day; for after nine o’clock 
at night he may still be seen, alert and active, being 
tossed in his father’s arms and having fresh objects 
of interest brought to his attention. 

From many a shirt-waist and coat lapel flutters a 
ribbon, — 

“See and know Oklahoma, 
The next star on the flag.” 


The Kansan proudly wears a sunflower, the Californian 
his ribbon of gold, while an able representative of one 
of the Dakotas might be said to be distinguished by his 
manners. Almost as wide awake as the marvellous 
babies, he keeps his hat on his head and his hands in 
his pockets; and, when he wishes to summon the ladies 
of his party, he whistles. But such is the spell of en- 
vironment that this seems less bad manners than manners 
formed on another code, and demanding not censure, 
but the exercise of the gift of interpretation. It also 
becomes evident to the open-minded observer, for in- 
stance, that the fashion of pushing the hat well back 
on the head when talking to ladies is to be considered 
an equivalent for removing it, springing perhaps from 
the conditions of an outdoor life, where there is no place 
to put a hat down, and one’s hands are needed for other 
purposes—to hold the reins and be handy to thei hip 
pocket. 

The women, as would be expected, are more conven- 
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tionalthan the men. The tissue paper pattern goes into 
every hamlet in the land; and these women, many of them 
evidently from isolated districts, are well dressed, each 
according to the measure of her purse. And, after the 
fashion of his kind the country over, the American man 
at the fair is attired with an eye to comfort and not to 
style. Occasionally, though, there is an immediate re- 
action to the stimulus of new surroundings. In the 
lobby of the huge hotel within the grounds is a diminutive 
shop of one counter, stocked with the things that travellers 
need. 

‘‘T want a tie ’nd a collah,’’ demanded, one morning, 
a calm Southern voice belonging to a gentleman who 
wore his hair in curls, @ Ja Vardaman. Already the 
fair was having its influence: he was going to dress up! 

But it is easy to give superficial variations from the 
conventional type too much emphasis. They are in- 
valuable to the visitor from the seaboard, for instance: 
they freshen his perceptions, and he can test at St. 
Louis the judgment which the European passes upon 
Americans as a whole. He will modestly. decide that 
we deserve the praise which discriminating critics have 
bestowed upon us. The underlying expression of these 
people is one of power. A latent amusement, gentleness, 
self-reliance, a straight out and onward look, are domi- 
nant characteristics. They have an easy air of self- 
confidence. Why not? Already they have achieved 
much, and a world of yet unmeasured resources is theirs. 

The government exhibit at St. Louis is probably the 
best that Uncle Sam has ever made, even if we do not 
take the Filipino exhibit into account. The Smith- 
sonian has built an enormous aviary, the wire netting 
enclosing full-grown forest trees, forming a group of huge 
cages. In and out between them wind paths which are 
always crowded with people absorbedly watching the 
curious and beautiful forms of bird life. The extensive 
exhibit of the Post-office Department yields a peculiar 
pleasure. When the kinetoscope shows a woman in 
a sunbonnet gossiping with the rural postman and run- 
ning back to tell him some choice bit she had forgotten, 
and next a delivery horse switching his tail and stamping 
to keep off the flies, one feels in touch at once with the 
problems of government. The Navy Department, too, 
makes an admirable exhibit, and will no doubt reap the 
reward of its astuteness. Its main feature is a section 
of a battleship, erected in the Government Building. 
One may thus board a man-of-war, braving no more 
of the perils of the deep than are involved in crossing 
a few painted waves around the vessel, and gain an ex- 
cellent idea of the interior of a battleship. The sick-bay 
is shown, a ward-room, an officer’s stateroom, the sailors’ 
mess table. Guns are mounted on the deck, and ship’s 
time is sounded from her bells. On the outside of the 
terminal bulkhead is the familiar poster of the recruiting 
office, adorned with the likeness of one of those extremely 
handsome though rather girlish Jack Tars whom one 
sees so frequently in real service: the ribbon on his cap 
reads ‘‘U.S. 5S. Missouri.”’ 

In the biograph exhibitions near at hand is shown 
life in the navy, from the moment the applicant knocks 
at the door of the recruiting office, through a visit of 
President Roosevelt’s to the Kearsage, and the Indiana 
‘‘in action.”’ These exhibitions, as well as the battleship 
itself, are crowded, and here, as elsewhere, one is struck 
by the keen and unjaded interest of the sightseers. 
When the world-weary and exposition-worn East reaches 
St. Louis, this aspect may be lost; but it is now one of 
the notable features and great charms of the fair. These 
people are enjoying themselves. They are seeing the 
fair with genuine and hearty interest, and getting from 
it an unaffected pleasure good to behold. 
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‘Is yo’ wife enjoyin’ herse’f?’’ asked one man of 
another. The second laughed with the utmost glee. 

‘‘She cert’n’ly is,’ he replied. ‘‘Thar she is, over 
thar.’”’ And there she was, trying a sample cup of Postum 
Cereal. Apparently, though, there were joys even beyond 
this; for ina moment she came running back to them. 
‘‘Oh,”’ she exclaimed, as soon as she saw the new-comer, 
‘‘how’s the baby?” Apparently they were not close 
acquaintances, nor was there reason for making the 
baby the subject of special inquiry. It was simply the 
conventional greeting, giving the keynote of human 
intercourse,—naive, colloquial, neighborly, bubbling over 
with joy in common things. In but one place does this 
zest flag,—the Palace of Fine Arts. There may be physi- 
cal reasons for this: thirty-two galleries are given to 
American art, nineteen to French art, while other coun- 
tries have been proportionately lavish in presenting 
their work. It is looked at seriously, painstakingly, 
non-committally. From room to room they walk, good, 
kind men and good, kind women, who have always 
done their duty and mean to do it now; but they would — 
be grateful if the paint could be tempered to the shorn 
lamb. Let us hope that on the Pike they meet with 
their reward! 

The colloquial touch which the stranger notes at the 
fair is a characteristic of the city itself. There is sight- 
seeing to be done in St. Louis (though Baedeker is rather 
reticent about it); but what is best worth seeing is not 
this or that part of St. Louis, but St. Louis. Unquestion- 
ably the city lies on the border of the ‘‘land of the re- 
laxed’”’: the touch of the easy-going South is every- 
where. Many of the streets are poorly paved and poorly 
policed: there is a good deal of comfortable shabbiness, 
at the same time that there is much less provision for 
outdoor life in lawns and shade trees and verandas than 
one sees in many cities farther north. The town has 
no more characteristic feature, probably, than the great 
terminal station. Terminal stations are no novelty, 
not even those of the size of St. Louis, with its thirty-one 
tracks; but railway stations which combine the usual 
functions of such a place with that of a social centre 
or neighborhood club-house are less frequently met with. 
The St. Louis Terminal is crowded with travellers, 
resonant with the noise of locomotives, heavy with 
smoke, gay with social gatherings. Girls, bareheaded 
and in their light summer dresses, promenade up and 
down; elderly women bring the babies for a romp in 
the waiting room and a refreshing whiff of coal smoke; 
lovers seek the crowded benches as a secluded spot in 
which to talk over their affairs; men of all ages and 
conditions drop in to rest and chat with their friends; 
and, if the ice-water tank could be replaced by a soda 
fountain, the equipment of the place as a social centre 
would be complete. Incidentally the company could 
increase its dividends. Every one is cheerful, amiable, 
talkative, and instantly interested in your affairs. 

‘“‘Can we get a car here that will take us up the river?” 
we asked one of the women attendants. 

‘Why, look hyar, honey,’ she began, after a moment’s 
consideration. And then followed minute directions, 
concluding with the assurance, given with beaming 
smiles at the thought of our pleasure, that ‘‘it will be 
a right nice little trip for you.’’ A word more, and she 
would have joined the party. 

This happy attitude toward the visitor greets one on 
the very threshold. It is customary in railway stations 
to speed the parting guest; but at St. Louis, as a train 
rolls in, an attendant throws open one of the great inner 
gates. ‘‘’Frisco coming in,” he calls; and the throng 
of pretty girls and gentlemen in waiting rush to see the 
procession of travellers file in. A moment later another 
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gate is thrown open. ‘‘Vandalia coming in,’ he calls. 
And with oneZimpulse they sweep on to smile inSturn 
upon these unknownfguests. Delightful as it is to be 
thus welcomed, the visitor accustomed to the more re- 
served methods of New,England requires an instant in 
which to adjust himself, even though so large a proportion 
of theseghosts be pretty girls. And the St. Louis girls 
are pretty, markedly, deliciously pretty, with the soft 
and striking beauty of the South. It is beauty which 
places at once an obligation upon the observer: it is not 
to be treated casually, nor as anything less than one of 
the dignified and important facts of life. Its possessor— 
and she is legion—‘‘tires her head” and (it must be 
admitted) powders her face, and steps forth to receive 
that admiration which she justly feels to be her due. 
The contrast between her bearing, serenely expectant 
of tribute, and that of the Boston girl, ‘‘inured to a lack 
of attention,” to quote Mr. Howells, rises almost to the 
dignity of a sociological phenomenon. The St. Louis 
girl cannot be overlooked. Let no one lose a portion of 
the enjoyment which she is capable of affording by failing 
to appreciate her significance. She is the keynote to 
a whole social life. 

_And to come back to our beginning, it is this social 
side of things, interpreting that in its broad sense, which 
makes the fair best worth while. It is a’ magnificent 
exposition in every respect, where theYbest that the 
world has done is spread before one. It would repay 
weeks of study: it gives a rich return to even a few hours’ 
survey. For one has here the best chance yet afforded us 
to see not only foreign countries, but America as well. 
The improvement in certain exhibits since Chicago is 
notable. This is especially true of those from the South. 
In the Southern State buildings the crazy quilt and the 
crayon portrait of the ‘‘Southern poetess and song- 
writer’’ (with an ‘‘intense’’ expression and ringlets) still 
have sway, but the exhibits made in different departments 
of industry show growing strength. A Northerner at 
one of the recent conferences on education at the South 
said that he had gone there a New Englander, but he 
shoukl go back an American. It is such service that 
the St. Louis fair is supremely capable of rendering; and 
this America of ours is so strong, so able, so entertaining, 
and so lastingly and profoundly interesting! 

BuFFrao, N.Y. 


How Deaf Children are Taught. 


BY MARTHA C. KINCAIDE, 


How are little deaf children taught to talk? 

Come with me to their sunny rooms, adorned with all 
the bright pictures of animals and flowers which the 
wall space allows. Look at the cabinets crowded with 
toy furniture, wagons, fire-engines, shovels, boats, 
steam-cars, etc. Now, look at those twelve bright- 
looking children and see what they do. See the twelve 
little chairs arranged in a semi-circle about the teacher’s 
chair. She must face them, and she must make herself 
very attractive; for she wants the little ones to be in- 
terested in her, 

Now she proceeds to do various strange things with 
her hands, She twirls them very rapidly, she puts one 
behind her back, she hides one of them, and then she 
makes them fly every way; and the children gleefully 
begin to imitate her. -This is just what she wants them 
to do. They catch the spirit of her play and see they 
’ are to have fun. Then she stands up and touches her 
chair and tips it over and turns about, and looks ex- 
pectantly at them. They follow her and shout with 
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joy, for there are two things which any deaf child can 
do,—laugh and cry. This play never must grow weari- 
some. Soon the teacher does odd things with her head, 
and the children follow her. By and by the body and 
head are still, and the mouth is the centre of attention. 
Then she begins to work her tongue in queer ways, and 
this is something which the children always enjoy greatly, 
never suspecting that it is an artful device to limber up 
their hard, stiff little tongues which have become rigid 
from disuse. 

With all kinds of kindergarten games is this gymnastic 
work interspersed, until all the children can get their 
tongues quite flat. Now the teacher must let the chil- 
dren know that she can make a sound, and that they can 
do it too. She places a little hand near her diaphragm 
while she gives the vowel sound ar, which is merely a 
perfectly flat tongue position with an emisson of voice. 
The little one imitates her and feels the vibration in 
its own body. 

Slowly and surely the new tongue gymnastics lead 
to new vowel positions, and the teacher uses stringed 
instruments to show,the children the difference in qual- 
ity and quantity of sound. The teacher touches a 
string, and the child placesjhis hand on the wooden part 
of the instrument and feels the vibrations. Soon he 
can shut his eyes while the teacher touches a string, and 
then open them and point to the one which she touched: 
Later he can put his hand upon her chest; and, after she 
has given a prolonged tone, high or low, he can find a 
corresponding tone on the instrument. The tongue 
gymnastics also lead to consonants, and just as soon as 
it is possible the vowel sounds and consonants are com- 
bined. While all this play in gymnastics and voice 
development is going on, the children are getting 
ready for words. ‘The teacher has lost no opportunity 
to call their names. When the reward for recogniz- 
ing one’s name on the teacher’s lips is a nice piece 
of candy, one is apt to be alert and also to see that 
his neighbor earns his piece of candy and so does more 
imitating. 

Some day something will happen to show the children 
that all the things in the room have names, and then 
the teacher must fly from object to object, giving its 
name. Little by little these names are learned, and 
then they are left on the blackboard where they are 
constantly in sight; and from time to time a new word 
is added. It is great fun for the teacher to point to a 
word and let a child find the object or a picture of the 
object, or to reverse the order and let the child find the 
word, 

The teacher must be watching for aZchance to show 
the little ones that actions have names too; and, when 
John falls down, his tears soon disappear in the excite- 
ment of learning the word ‘‘fell.”’ This is soon followed 
by ‘‘cried’’ and ‘‘walked,” etc, It is delightfully in- 
teresting to do things, and verbs come quickly. To 
‘‘open” and ‘‘shut”’ and ‘“‘go” and ‘“‘get”’ is fun enough 
to pay for looking hard at the teacher while she gives 
simple commands. There is always one who can an- 
swer, What did Mary do? 

Now the foundation for talking is laid, and the idea 
of communicating by means of speech and understand- 
ing what others are saying by watching the motions 
of the mouth is grasped. 

After this the teachers must work for a greater degree 
of excellence in these vowel and consonant sounds. 
They correspond to the five-finger exercises in piano- 
playing, and give flexibility to the speech, The vocab- 
ularies increase, pronouns and adjectives are added. 
The children begin to volunteer information about_home, 
what they see coming to_school and going home, where 
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they are going in vacation and what they are going to 
have. 

The child who has devoted parents talks the most 
and the best.@§If the members of the family will only 
talk constantly to second the teacher’s efforts, there is 
no limit to what a deaf child may learn. 


The Name of the Year Book. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


I have no immediate wish to weary readers of the 
Register with a discussion{of the question of the name of 
the Year Book. I should naturally have let the matter 
rest for a while if the editorial note of June 2 had not 
seemed to challenge attention. On the other hand one 
can hardly do any harm by trying to tell the truth. 
Here then are the facts. 

First, I have taken pains to find out whether the Bell 
Street Chapel in Providence, mentioned in the editorial 
of the Register, is likely to be really satisfied with 
the decision of the Association at the May meeting. 
So far from being satisfied, I learn through its min- 
ister that it still feels itself distinctly excluded from the 
Year Book. I learn also that thefychurch in Florence, 
Mass., while not choosing actually to withdraw, would 
not probably, in the present understanding of the situa- 
tion, apply for admission to a list labelled exclusively 
Unitarian. 

’ Let us now look at a very interesting situation in the 
movement of religious development. It concerns not 
names only, but profound changes of thought beneath 
names. The name ‘‘Unitarian”’ is obviously passing 
through a change from its original meaning. It meant, 
first, what you will find in the dictionary,—the idea of 
dissent from the prevalent historical doctrine of the 
Trinity. In other words, the name took its rise in a 
dogmatic discussion. It speedily became the denomi- 
national title of a small group of churches which had 
differentiated from all the other churches of Christendom 
mainly on the ground of their rejection of the doctrinés 
which the vast majority of Christians still hold to be 
essential to Christianity. 

Meantime the word has come to take on a new mean- 
ing. Dr, Savage voiced it quite eloquently at the late 
meeting of the Unitarian Association. The new emphasis 
is on the unity of the world, of humanity, of truth, of all 
life. The new word embraces all men who are one in 
their good will. 
still hold some metaphysical notion of a Trinity. It 
is large enough for Jews or Buddhists or members of 
the Society for Ethical Culture. To love and seek the 
highest, to love and serve the welfare of men, is enough 
in this sense to make any one a Unitarian. 

The Unitarian denomination is composed, as a matter 
of fact, of two wings, or tendencies, who have learned 
to live very happily together. One wing is those who 
still tend to represent the earlier dogmatic differences 
for which their fathers contended. They are inclined 
to think that enough has been done in asserting their 
freedom from ‘‘orthodoxy”’: they look rather longingly 
to the growth of a liberal sentiment in the great traditional 
bodies of Christians which will perhaps by and by take 
conservative Unitarians into fellowship again. ‘To this 
etid they instinctively seek to accentuate their own 
allegiance to the person of ‘‘Christ,’’ as a sort of ideal 
or-mystie leader. 

‘The other movement among the people who bear the 
Unitarian name is ethical and humanitarian, and I think 
none the less spiritual. It consists of those who care 
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more for unity of spirit than for any other bond of 
connection. Those who follow this tendency, while 
quite willing to work with others, cannot work easily 
within any merely conventional lines. They find actual 
fellowship among men of all names. They care little 
for names, but they care immensely for the good spirit 
wherever they find it. They do not probably make good 
denominationalists, for their ideal of human brother- 
hood is beyond all those denominational bounds which 
separate men, and which mostly represent historical 
differences already outgrown. They would perhaps 
prefer a larger word, like ‘“‘liberal,” to the word ‘‘Uni- 
tarian”’ to describe their position. They recognize that 
their new use of the ‘‘Unitarian”’ name is far yet from 
being acknowledged. They cannot be sure that this 
special name will ever prevail. Neither is this important. 

The Unitarian churches need allies and supporters. 
Their more conservative members have largely learned 
the beautiful lesson of toleration. They have become 
used to working and living with others of more or less 
radicalfopinions. Each set has come to respect the 
genuine &qualities in the other. It thus became easy 
to passja representative vote at Saratoga ten years ago 
which aimed to make a statement large enough for all 
parties to agree upon. On the one hand, the conference 
called their religion ‘‘the religion of Jesus,’’ which might 
generally mean either the authority of Jesus, or the simple 
fact that Jesus taught the substance of practical religion. 
On the other hand the emphasis was laid on the fact 
that religion is a spirit, and consists in good will. To 
make this the more clear it was also voted that all who, 
without choosing the terms of any precise statement, 
were in sympathy with ‘‘our spirit and our practical 
aims” were cordially invited ‘‘to our working fellow- 
ship.” 

We are ready now to understand why the vote was 
proposed a year ago to change the name of the Year 
Book, and was renewed at the last meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Association. This vote was intended to tell the 
truth, and to make the Year Book tell the truth, about 
the people who are now, and who may at any time, by 
the terms of the invitation at Saratoga, be included in 
the published list of churches. Unitarians have asked 


others, not Unitarians by name, and who may for various 


reasons not wish to be called Unitarians, to become their 
allies and supporters. There are churches now in the 
Year Book which almost certainly would not vote to 
take this name. Do we not wish other such churches 
to come in? 

The vote proposed would conform to the fact which 
we desire to adopt, making the new name read, ‘‘ Year 
Book of Unitarian and Affiliated Churches,’”’ or, even 
better, ‘“Year Book of Unitarian and Free Churches,” 
thus recognizing the truth that we have all kinds of Uni- 
tarians, as well as those who do not.care for the name 
at all. Is not this fair? If so, why was the invitation 
of the Saratoga Conference adopted ? 

See now where the defeat of the change proposed in. 
May leaves us. We can illustrate the situation by sup- 
posing that some other body had done what we have 
done. We can imagine the Presbyterians to have in- 
vited into their working fellowship Congregationalists 
and Lutherans. We may suppose that some of these 
churches had already accepted the invitation. The 
Presbyterians ‘wish others to follow. But the Pres- 
byterian authorities proceed to include all of their new 
contingent under the one name of ‘‘Presbyterian.” 
Some of the new allies gently request that the name of 
the union shall be made to correspond with the facts. 
The Presbyterian majority reply that they are satisfied 
with their present designation and have no wish to alter 
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it! I venture to say that we should think this a high- 
handed use of the power,of a majority. This is just 
what was done by the vote in question in May, 

The one excuse for this action is that the name Uni- 
tarian is elastic enough to suit any one. But this is 
the very point which has never been settled. Those who 
are shy of the name are shy of it because many people 
still understand it and bear it in the somewhat narrow 
sense which represents its dogmatic and denominational 
history, rather than those larger ideals and possibilities 
which Dr. Savage suggests. The truth is that many 
people—some of them now in the churches upon the list 
of the Year Book, and others who might be encouraged 
to come under the list—would prefer to be free not to 
wear the Unitarian label. The action of the Association 
in May, so far from commending the name, serves to 
emphasize their objections to it. The proposed vote, on 
the other hand, in giving perfect freedom for the use or 
disuse of the name would have served to carry that wider 
interpretation which, as some of us hold, alone promises 
to give any permanent basis for the liberal movement 
in religion. I personally care little for the name, which 
may or may not endure. But I care for the principle 
underneath this discussion; namely, that the larger in- 
terpretation of the significance of our movement shall 
prevail. And I care also that, when we invite the co- 
operation of others not Unitarians, we shall give generous 
effect to the letter and spirit of our invitation, and not 
insist that what suits a majority must therefore be good 
enough for every one else. 

Finally, 1am not unaware of a humorous aspect of 
the situation. Is it not ridiculous, people say, that any 
one should make so much talk over a few crotchety 
churches? But I suspect that the humor is on the other 
side. Itisasif a group of people were hanging pict- 
ures. Perhaps not one in ten cares whether the pictures 
are hung straight or not. Why, they say, should any 
one be so particular to have the pictures straight? But 
why, we answer, should any one seriously raise the hue 
and ery against a few persons who choose to take the 
trouble to make things true? 


Obligations of College-bred Men and Women.* 


BY REV. W. D. SIMONDS, 


Emerson once said, ‘‘I am an endless seeker with no 
past at my back.’”’ This saying has been much admired. 
It is indeed brave and bold as a declaration of personal 
independence, of complete deliverance from the super- 
stitions and tyrannies of bygone ages. Beyond that 
this sentiment isso far from fact and truth that for one 
I am willing to announce its exact converse. I too am 
an endless seeker after light and knowledge; but the 
more earnestly I seek and the more of truth I attain the 
greater my debt to all who have lived and suffered, who 
have loved and labored. No man can help standing on 
the shoulders of those who have preceded him, In a 
soberer mood Emerson said that every great thought in 
Europe for the last two thousand years could be traced 
to Plato. Thus it would seem that modern Europe would 
have been impossible but for Plato; and it is easy to see 
that without Christian Pietism, Mysticism, Quakerism, 
and German Transcendentalism there could have been 
no Emersonian philosophy. 

We are all the children of Christian civilization, in- 


-heritors of its blessings as they have come to us through 


a thousand, thousand men. And the great man is not 
he who is least indebted to the past, rather that man in 


* From a baccalaureate sermon delivered at the University of Washington, 
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whom the mighty forces of slow advancing civilization 
converge, and through whom they radiate intensified 
to lesser men. Of all men the scholar’s debt to the heroic 
spirits of the past is greatest. He owes most to the un- 
counted assembly of choice souls whose words and deeds 
are immortal, for that man who would a master be must 
master the masters. 

Thus I have led you to the central affirmation of this 
sermon upon which all the lessons of the hour are based; 
namely, that the State of Washington, in establishing 
and maintaining these spacious buildings, in providing 
these skilled teachers, in gathering all else that goes to 
make a virile, even if a young, college, has conferred upon 
her children the noblest gift the people could bestow. 
Legislative wisdom could not have devised another 
blessing for the young manhood and womanhood of 
this State so rich¥and rare. It follows then that, as 
university-bred men and women, the most helpful truth 
and the most important iesson for each of you must be 
that which announces your social obligation to the State 
that has educated you, and the university, henceforth 
your Alma Mater. 

First, your obligation to the State. We are proud 
of Washington and of her half-century of progress. We 
boast of her more than sixty-six thousand square miles, 
of her three thousand miles of coast line, her inexhaustible 
treasures of forest and mine, her growing commerce with 
the nations of the earth. But what is Washington’s 
greatest need? Seattle’s greatest need? One hundred 
thousand more of population and millions of capital? 
No, this is not her greatest need. A State may grow 
populous and rich and yet tend toward anarchy, toward 
her own downfall. Place weak or wicked men in power, 
and all the wealth of our hills and valleys cannot save 
the State from degeneracy. Not even the honest impulses 
of the people can insure our safety without wise, strong, 
noble leaders. 

Massachusetts is a little State, only one-eighth as large 
as Washington. She is burdened with a factory popula- 
tion not yet Americanized; but Massachusetts exerts 
an influence in the national councils greater than that 
of ten States one could easily name, because those eminent 
Harvard graduates, George F. Hoar and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, represent her in the United States Senate. Ver- 
mont has often exerted a greater influence than Texas 
upon our national policy, owing to the character of the 
men she has placed in power. In the last analysis nothing 
counts but men—except women, who count for even: more 
than men. Where can we look for incisive men and 
women, strong, sensible, progressive, patriotic, but to our 
schools and colleges? Subtract from our history the influ- 
ence of our universities, and you have the history of an- 
other land and another people. New England without Har- 
vard and Yale and Dartmouth and Amherst and Williams 
would be a New England unknown to honorable fame. 
Think of the Middle West without the universities of 
Michigan, of Wisconsin, of Chicago and Evanston; think 
of the staunch State of Iowa without Grinnell and Iowa 
University; think of the newer States of Kansas and 
Nebraska without their young and thriving colleges! 
The great Mississippi Valley, though it were packed with 
people and rich beyond computation, would be poor 
indeed without her proud centres of light and learning. 
The Pacific coast is rich in all that may delight man and 
minister to his comfort; but this wondrous coast without 
Stanford and the University of California, without the 
Universities of Oregon, Idaho, and Washington, without 
our normal schools and colleges, would be the home of 
an inferior people. 

The State has conferred upon you, class of 1904, a 
superior education, To what end? That you may 
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render the State conspicuous service. Napoleon’s first 
question concerning any man is said to have been, 
‘‘What has he done?” A quarter of a century hence 
the State of Washington will have the right to ask of 
you, and each of you, What has he done ?—what, to add 
to the honor of the State, to the happiness and security 
of its people? 

What is the greatest need of the University of Washing- 
ton? Endowment, buildings, library, apparatus, teachers, 
—all of these; but nothing could so strengthen the 
university with the people, nothing give your Alma 
Mater such prestige and power, as honorable achieve- 
ment on the part of her graduates. ‘‘By their fruits,’’— 
no institution escapes that test. What is the strength 
of Yale? The fact that, when her children assemble 
in any considerable number, the tallest in the land are 
there. Soof Harvard and Princeton. Recall the prestige 
Garfield gave to Williams, Beecher to Amherst, Webster 
to Dartmouth. Note the wide reputation given the 
University of Wisconsin by Vilas and Spooner and La 
Follette. The University of Washington will pass from 
an institution comparatively unknown to one honored 
throughout the land when her students shall pass from 
her doors to high achievement, and thus confer upon 
her imperishable renown. 

SEATTLE WASH. 


Lines for a Sun-Dial. 
LUX AETERNA REGIT FUGIENTEM TEMPORIS UMBRAM. 


i f BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, 


j Life, like this shadow, creeps from morn to eve. 
Then into darkness dies. But do not grieve! 
It is enough if, while thy course was run, 
Thy life was guided only by the Sun. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Hidden River. 


BY REV. S, M, CROTHERS, 


There is a river, streams of which shall make glad the children 
of God.— PSALMS xvi. 4. 


_Each nation has had its sacred stream, The Jew 
could tell you of the little rivulet which to him was 
symbolic of all purity and beauty, or he could point you 
to the swellings of the Jordan. The Greeks had many 
such streams flowing down from snowy Olympus, or 
sacred fountains from which to drink, The millions of 
India will tell you of such a river, the streams whereof 
make men holy, and thither the pilgrims go. 

It is not necessary, however, to make such a long 
pilgrimage to come to some stream bringing to the pre- 
pared soul all that the Jordan or all that the sacred 
streams of India or Greece brought to their worshippers, 
You can find such a stream within a few miles of this 
place, You can go to it whenever you wish, Let me 
read the thoughts which came to one of our own poets as 
he stood by one of our New England streams, because 
here, it seems to me, one has the translation in modern 
terms of that deep instinct which has made men worship 
at the fountain or at the river, Emerson writes of the 
‘*Two Rivers” :— 


Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 
Repeats the music of the rain; 
But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee, as thou through Concord Plain, 
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Thou in thy narrow banks art pent: 

The stream I love unbounded goes 

Through flood and sea and firmament; 
Through light, through life, it forward flows. 


I see the inundation sweet, 

I hear the spending of the stream 

Through years, through men, through nature fleet, 
Through love and thought, through power and dream. 


Musketaquit, a goblin strong, 

Of shard and flint makes jewels gay; 
They lose their grief who hear his song, 
And where he winds is the day of day. 


So forth and brighter fares my stream,— 
Who drink it shall not thirst again; 

No darkness stains its equal gleam, 

And ages drop in it like rain. 


The curious thing about poetry is that most people 
do not believe it; that is to say, they do not believe 
that it is possible for any one to feel or to think it true,— 
to stand by a little stream and, looking down into it, 
say, ‘ ‘Sweeter rivers pulsing flit through thee, as thou 
through Concord Plain,” It is not given to most of 
us to express our thought as the poet or the artist ex- 
presses it, but it is possible for any of us to feel as a poet 
feels, When we do not do so, it seems to me that it 
is because we have lost something through disuse, 
There are great moments in the world’s history, when 
all the beautiful arts flourish, when there are great poets 
and great musicians, These men were not -accidents, 
They simply expressed what multitudes felt. Their 
works were the overflow of a rich and varied emotional 
life, 

We say of our generation, and when we are critical 
of ourselves we say of our nation, that there is a lack 
of such richness and depth of feeling. Powerful and 
skilful in action our people may be, but not quick to 
feel, to love, to enjoy. 

It is depressing to realize how many persons live 
without any deep emotion apparently, They seem 
incapable either of great joy or of great grief. Their 
lives are colorless, their thoughts are dry: they go on 
in a round of joyless activity, What is the trouble? 
I think it comes from the fact that they do not realize 
the undercurrents, the sweeter rivers that pulse through 
all that we see and all that we know. It is the ability 
to connect our outward life with the inner life, the 
ability to connect the incidents of the passing day with 
something that is eternal and that sweeps through all 
time and through all action, that gives joy, richness, and 
sweetness to existence.’ 

We have much to criticise in what seems the exag- 
geration of our friends, the Christian Scientists, But 
they have done one thing for themselves which I wish 
might be done for us all, It is summed up in that 
phrase which is becoming almost a cant phrase, and at 
which we are likely enough to smile,—they talk of their 
ability to ‘‘hold a thought.” They are teaching that 
it is possible for a person in the midst of apparent pain, 
and in all unfortunate conditions, to so govern his mind 
that he can hold a thought of peace and joy and health; 
and they say that to hold such a thought is victory, 
that that is peace, that is divine life. Now, however 
crudely that idea may be expressed, it seems to me the 
most important thing which we can have is the ability 
to hold a thought of beauty that shall make the world 
we live in beautiful, to hold a thought of good which 
shall make the world good, a thought of health which 
shall make it impossible for us to complain or to 
despair, 

That is no new idea, nothing which has waited for 
our century to discover and nothing that can be monopo- 
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lized by a sect. It is the open secret of all the arts and 
the\ open secret of all religion. I have overcome the 
world, and ye can overcome the world, was the teaching 
of Jesus. And how can we overcome the world? Marcus 
Aurelius and the great Stoics taught in simple and manly 
fashion how it might be done. It was by holding a great 
thought, or, if you will, allowing a great thought to 
hold you. ‘“The mind,” said Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘is dyed 
by its thoughts,” He ‘ ‘held the thought” that, ‘ ‘where- 
ever it is possible to live, it is possible to live nobly,” 
The great arts that have purified and dignified humanity 
are based upon this, based upon the idea that, looking 
upon the world in which we live, we are not to allow 
that world to dominate us, The world of matter, the 
things which happen to us,—these are not our masters. 
Our attitude must not even be the attitude of passive 
obedience, The great artists, poets, and the great 
teachers of religion teach that it is possible for us to 
use the world for purposes of the soul, to use it so that 
it shall give us joy, so that it shall be harmonious with 


our inner life, so that it shall be a minister of all’ the 


things we long for. In Hebrew phrase, we “take 
captivity captive.” The outward thing seems no longer 
the ultimate thing, to use it as a symbol of what we 
really love and desire, A rich, emotional, and imagi- 
native life, a rich moral and religious life, is a life which 
has been able to make of all the things we see and know 
fitting symbols for the things we love. 

That is what every great musician does. He takes 
sound, which to many of us means simply noise, and 
makes harmony: he uses it as a medium by which the 
soul interprets its dreams, manifests its joys, voices its 
sorrows. It is no longer mere sound, it is music, the 
soul using the vibrations of the air, harmonizing them 
with tides of the spirit. 

That is what the artist in color does, Through light 
and shade, through outward form he brings us symbols 
of beauty. You do not see the picture when you see 
nothing but the paint upon the canvas. You say at 
once that the true picture is something more spiritual 
than that. The true picture is that which the artist 
saw and which, through these symbols, manifest to us. 
That is what the poet does, using mere words, building 
palaces for us, bringing us into sympathy with all ages 
and with all time. 

These things ought not to be kept as if they belonged 
to the favored few. It is precisely the same thing 
which every one of us does whenever he enriches his 
mind with a great and lasting thought. I suppose that 
nothing is more unromantic, nothing that seems so selfish 
and so hard to great multitudes of men, as the necessities 
of business life. A business life that is not irradiated 
by some kind of idealism is not only drudgery, it is 
supreme selfishness, Let a man go about his business 
in that way, thinking of the thing that he is getting as 
the ultimate thing, worshipping the dollar for its own 
sake, treating labor as a mere commodity, and his soul 
is dwarfed, Hard, cruel, selfish, and narrowing is this 
work of getting one’s living. Yet we all know of mul- 
titudes of persons of whom this is not true,—men who 
go about their daily necessary work not as drudges, not 
with selfish aims merely; but go to it as a part of the dis- 
cipline of life which has as its object something beyond 
personal gain. The more one looks upon the daily work, 
in all its relations, the more one has power to idealize 
it and to see the stream running through the stream, the 
more it is lifted into the realm of poetry, into the realm 
of religion. It is possible for us to a at a great city 
’ in this way, to think of the multitudes of men working 
not for themselves alone, but for their homes, for those 
who are dependent upon them, working not as enemies, 
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but even unconsciously in collaboration) a great body, 
of which they are members. 

Before there can be any very great progress there 
must be still greater idealization of the lot of man,:the 
idealization of labor, of commerce, of all that concerns 
daily life in its necessities. This has been as yet but 
imperfectly done. In another realm it has been done 
so nobly and so long that around it have grown asso- 
ciations which are beautiful and sacred, Domestic 
life has its lower side, its sordid necessities, its merely 
animal wants that must be sustained, Home, with all 
that it means to us, has been the result of the spiritual life 
of generations, the results of beautiful’ dreams that 
have been realized, patient service that has been done. 
It takes the tasks of daily life, the relations of one gen- 
eration to another, lifts them out of the realm of the 
merely animal need into the realm of spiritual life. 
This stream of life which has become life continually 
interpreted by love, this is the thing which binds the 
generations together; and it makes the house in which 
one family lives not a thing of brick or of stone, but it 
uses these things as its symbols of a spiritual structure. 
The thing we are loving, the thing we are enjoying, the 
thing we are believing in, becomes the most real to our 
imagination. 

We have power to hold such thoughts as these,—that 
where a man lives there may he find beauty and peace and 
joy; where a man does his work, there he may find sym- 
bols of honor, of patience, of eternal reward, The time 
comes for a man to meet a sudden temptation. If 
he has been accustomed to think only of that: which ts 
happening at the moment, if he has no great traditions 
from the past, no beautiful beckoning from the future, 
he is easily overcome, Immediate gratification is placed 
before him, and he yields to it. Not so the man whose 
thoughts have been filled through many years with 
noble and gracious images, He thinks of some oné 
who stood to him as the embodiment of what a man 
should be, There appear clouds of witnesses looking 
down upon his act. In their presence he cannot do the 
mean and ignoble deed, It is not worthy of him, it 
is not worthy of them, 

And there come times to all of us, times of failing 
strength, times of failing personal ambition, when the 
old personal motives are not strong enough to keep our 
hearts in gladness or in health. Then it is that we are 
apt to take despondent. views of all the world, to lose the 
vision of the divine. ‘Then it is that we are helped by 
the hidden river pulsing through the soul. The things 
that happen to us are interpreted in terms of spiritual 
life and moral law. We learn the meaning of spiritual 
strength and endurance, All that we have, enjoyed and 
all that we have felt become sources of help, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


We may win fulness of life by being interested. in all 
human experience, by keeping in touch with all sides of 
human life. We win fulness of life by knowing nothing 
of fear except fear of wrong, by being sincere in our 
thinking, sincere in our speaking, sincere with others, 
and sincere with ourselves.—Elinor Gordon. 


a 


Let us rest while we work. All the worry and fret 
which addle our brains have their origin in unfaith or 
forgetfulness of God. As a familiar story teaches, he 
managed the world before we came into it; he will be 
here to take care of it after we quit it. It is even possible 
that he can get along with it while we are in it.—Charles 
Gordon Ames. : 


: 
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After Music. 


I saw not they were strange, the ways J roam, 
Until the music called, and called me thence, 
And tears stirred in my heart, as tears may come 
To lonely children straying far from home 
Who know not how they wandered so, nor whence. 


If I might follow far and far away 
Unto the country where these songs abide, 
I think my soul would wake and find it day, 
Would tell me who I am and why I stray,— 
Would tell me who I was before I died. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Abbas Effendi. 


Will you permit me to say a few words 
in your journal in regard to the review of 
Mr. Phelps’s book, ‘“The Life and Teachings 
of Abbas Effendi,” which appeared in your 
edition of April 14? 

In the first place, I wish to speak of the 
character of Abbas Effendi, which, accord- 
ing to your review, must be a grossly hypo- 
critical one; for the reviewer accuses him 
of cheating his relatives and of being guilty 
of other frauds and cruelties toward members 
of his own family. Truly much graver 
charges could scarcely be brought against 
any man, Is it possible that the Master 
of Akka, whose followers number millions. 
gathered from out every nation and relig- 
ion, is nothing but a common thief and rogue? 
Who are his accusers? His half-brothers. 
Do their words then outweigh those of the 
multitude who believe and put their trust 
in him? 

In the time of Christ, were there not 
many only too ready and eager to accuse 
him? Was he not called wine-bibber, one 
possessed of a devil? Is it not also true 
that in the time of every prophet there is 
always a Judas, one ready to betray him? 
So it is with Abbas Effendi. His brother, 
through hatred and envy, is ever trying 
to sully his pure character and is constantly 
inventing lies and calumnies against him, 
sending out these injurious statements to 
all parts of the world in the attempt to shake 
the faith that the Behais have in their leader. 

But it is a well-known fact that Abbas 
Effendi has never shown anything but love 
and equity toward his brother, counselling 
his followers to pray for him always. This 
love has already won the heart of his younger 
half-brother, who only last year repented 
of the antagonism he had shown toward 
Abbas Effendi, and begged to be forgiven 
and allowed to work in his cause. 

I want to say a word also about the con- 
clusion of the article in questioa, in which 
your critic infers that Behaism is a retro- 
gression from Babism, If one studies care- 
fully the early history of Babism, he will 
see that, glorious as have been the beginnings 
of this religion, yet after the Bab had been 
martyred many of his followers, through 
despair and grief, lost their early faith and 
became relax, drifting away from the pure 
practices which the Bab had enforced upon 
them, “ 

Then when Beha Ullah appeared, he re- 
stored the faith and zeal of the Babis, and 
trained and led them to such a high degree 
of morality and spirituality that they were 
respected by all; and, as our writertsays 
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“A Persian had only to be good, lead an 
honest, industrious, moral life, to be sus- 
pected of being a Behai.” 

Beha Ullah also absolutely forbade re- 
taliation of any kind, and so stopped the 
use of the sword which the early Babis 
had used to defend their faith. 

I ask you in all earnestness and sincer- 
ity, Do men gather grapes from thistles? 
Can so mighty a movement for good to the 
world, which has already accomplished so 
great a reform in the Orient, have sprung 
from charlatans, liars, assassins, and thieves? 

The proofs of the religion of Behaism lie 
not on the lips, but in the lives of its adher- 
ents, believe me. 


Yours respectfully, 


SYDNEY SPRAGUE. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


Literature. 


Herbert Spencer.* 


This book has come to our table so late 
that the reviewer is released from the neces- 
sity of noting the many interesting inci- 
dents and peculiarities which have nat- 
urally filled so large a space in earlier no- 
tices. The interest of the book lies far 
deeper than these things, and indeed in 
reflections more profound than even the 
author’s thought about himself. For the 
book is, from beginning to end, a revela- 
tion of the author’s human nature and of 
his relation to his philosophical work which 
is quite different from anything that Mr. 
Spencer thinks or writes about himself 
and his career, In passing we may say 
that, considered merely as a record of ex- 
perience, of travel. and contact with so- 
ciety, with observations on scenery, art, 
history, and antiquity, the book is inferior 
to biographies which might be written by 
or about thousands of inferior men who 
have lived in all parts of their nature and 
have warmed both hands at the fire of life. 

But the book has extraordinary value 
because it is the record of the human nat- 
ure of a philosophical genius who was su- 
perior in his chosen field to any man of the 
century in which he was born. It is the 
record of his human nature as he appeared 
when he treated himself as ‘‘a specimen’ 
to be described and classified. At first 
sight the exhibition is disappointing be- 
cause the man who appears in the auto- 
biography seems so inadequate to the 
mighty task undertaken and accomplished 
by the philosopher; but, when we realize 
the full significance of the fact, extraordi- 
nary interest attaches itself to his simple 
narrative. 

Having such an education as fitted him 
to become a civil engineer with, according 
to his own estimation, a doubtful prospect 
of success, because of his unwillingness to 
attend to financial considerations, and a 
lack of tact which made it impossible for 
him to carry on even simple business opera- 
tions with success, he became a philosopher. 
He had not studied history and cared noth- 
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ing for the things which made Greece and 
Rome illustrious. He had not studied 
philosophy and was ignorant, designedly 
ignorant, of the very languages used by 
the greatest philosophers of ancient and 
modern times, Ancient art for him had 
no meaning, the Stones of Venice were bar- 
baric, both in themselves and in Ruskin’s 
famous volumes. Plato had a few ideas 
worth attending to, if they might be de- 
tached from the mass of rubbish in which 
they were imbedded. Emerson he could 
understand in part, Carlyle was obnoxious 
to him, and Ruskin not worthy of his at- 
tention. Moreover, when he approached 
middle life and began to wonder whether 
he was not losing something by living as 
a solitary old bachelor in boarding-houses, 
he estimated the blessings of a family life, 
counted the cost, and made up his mind 
that, for one who cared nothing at all about 
“setting on” in the world, and who would 
make no effort to that end, the family life 
was not desirable. He therefore deliberately 
set aside matrimony with all its blessings 
and responsibilities, and devoted himself 
to the one passion of his life,—the search 
for the causes of the evolution which be- 
fore Darwin and Wallace he had discerned 
to be the law of all things that exist. 

Beside this partial list of Mr. Spencer’s 
abnegations, limitations, and _ self-denials, 
there came early in his career as a philos- 
opher the one overwhelming misfortune 
which thenceforward made the carrying 
out of the main purpose of his life a long- 
drawn torture In one of his jocular moods 
he said that, if he should give up his bad 
habit of writing books, he might regain his 
health. This is probable, although from 
the account he gives of himself and his 
ancestry it seems evident that the break- 
ing down of his nervous system in the mid- 
dle of his career, which made him an in- 
valid for the rest of his life, did not come 
as he thought from any special overstrain 
of his brain, caused by excessive labor. 
Innumerable men have worked as hard 
as he did without breaking down, or have 
broken down and have recovered, although 
there is room for doubt whether hard work 
alone is ever the cause of such serious dis- 
order. When we remember that his father, 
as the result of ‘‘overwork” in teaching, 
and his uncle, on account of “overwork” 
in study, were nervous invalids all the latter 
part of their lives, that his mother was for 
many years a chronic invalid, we wonder 
that Mr. Spencer did not attribute his own 
ill health to the heredity in which he finds 
the origin of so many of his physical and 
moral traits. _ 

From the time when the breach in his 
health became permanent it was to him, 
next to the doing of his work as a philos- 
opher, the one most important concern. 
No other person writing the life of Spencer 
would think of giving one-tenth of the space 
to the subject that he assigns to it. He 
travels, on his native island and on the 
continent, to the places most. frequented 
for their natural beauty and historic or 
other interest; but, whether in Scotland or 
in Switzerland, in Venice, Rome, or Egypt, 
in the Isle of Wight or the South of France, 
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the one subject which engrosses his atten- 
tion, and that of the reader is the effect 
upon his health, accompanied with some 
observations, mainly critical, concerning 
the chief attractions of the place. He ad- 
mits that in the scenery of Switzerland there 
is grandeur, ‘but denies the assertion that 
it is beautiful. To show the nature of his 
critical judgments let one specimen suffice. 
After a fortnight spent in Rome, ‘“‘prob- 
ably not with so great an interest as that 
felt by most,” he says that he had few his- 
torical associations, a little Roman his- 
tory, read in boyhood, had faded from his 
mind, and adds, “To me the attractiveness 
of ancient buildings is almost exclusively 
that resulting from the general impression 
of age which they yield, and from the pict- 
uresqueness of decay.” Also, ‘Such being 
the case, I of course looked with uninter- 
ested eyes on many things in Italy which 
are extremely interesting to those familiar 
with the incidents they are connected with.” 

Mr. Spencer does not seem to be aware 
of the most characteristic and impressive 
features of his own career as described by 
himself. He cared so little about money- 
making, so little about the prizes of personal 
ambition which men strive for in public 
and social life, he was so little moved by 
the mighty passions which sweep through 
the souls of men and women who are not 
philosophers, he was so drawn and held 
by the grandeur of the task which had been 
laid upon him by unseen hands (which he 
did not recognize), that he did not appre- 
ciate, as the rest of the world must, the 
quality and magnitude of the sacrifices 
he made in order that he might have a 
.mind clear of all prepossessions and an eye 
single to the search for truth and the rec- 
ognition of law. Unconsciously he assumed 
the attitude and adopted the arguments 
of the hermit, the monk, and the celibate 
clergy who, for the glory of God and that 
they may be consecrated and set apart 
for their work, abjure the world, give up 
its delights, and not only deny themselves 
the pleasures of domestic life, but suppress 
the very sentiments and emotions which 
are the master passions of the human 
heart. 

When one notes such an amazing dis- 
play of creative power and philosophic 
acumen in a man whose human nature in 
almost every other part is starved and 
shrunken, the wonder grows as to what 
might have happened had this creative 
intellect been joined to a vigorous body 
and a whole-hearted emotional nature, so 
that he might have carried his intellectual 
burden easily, and have joined to his daily 
task the gladness of the common life and 
recognition of all the other immensities of 
human achievement. If he had been a 
man like Humboldt or Goethe or Agassiz, 
as well as the philosopher he was, what 
a mighty product of evolution he would 
have been! 

This is not the place to discuss the philos- 
ophy of Herbert Spencer, because that 
philosophy was not the main subject of 
the record we are considering. In that 
we see mainly the external aspects of his 
task. The plan came into his mind almost 
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full formed at the beginning, and then was 
patiently carried out through poverty, 
weariness, and pain during forty years of 
an otherwise uneventful life. Had it not 
been for the family legacies that came to 
him and the gifts of friends, he could not 
have met the financial losses incurred dur- 
ing a long series of years by the publica- 
tion of his books. It is pleasant to know 
that his success was largely promoted by 
American friends, at first unknown to him. 
One of them, E. A. Silsbee of Salem, Mass., 
obtained more than two hundred  sub- 
seribers for one of his early works, and in- 
troduced him to Mr. Youmans, who brought 
him into relations with the Appletons who 
became his constant friends and generous 
publishers. Mr. John Fiske also did much 
to make the Synthetic Philosophy popular 
in America, although he gets in this volume 
what seems to us but scanty recognition. 
Had Mr. Spencer given himself in his early 
days, as one of his friends advised, to gen- 
eral literary work, and to minor inventions 
in which he had some success and showed 
great ingenuity, had he married and treated 
his nervous system with due respect, had 
he studied art, history, and general literat- 
ure, and encouraged his passion for fishing 
and his skill in shooting, he might have 
lived a full and happy life, have been an 
agteeable member of society, and might 
then never have been heard of. His Auto- 
biography would have been much more in- 
teresting, but would probably never have 
been written. He considered the possi- 
bility of carrying out such a programme, 
but had grave doubts about doing it with 
success because he had inherited a lack of 
tact, with a critical humor, and a disinclina- 
tion to reticence which he thought might 
have been fatal to domestic peace. A grim 
suggestion, which he does not make, might 
arise from the fact, which he records, that 
his father, whom he described as one of the 
best men whom he ever knew, on account 
of his adherence to a mistaken ideal of fam- 
ily discipline treated Mrs. Spencer for many 
years with great unkindness. In closing 
this notice the writer sees that much more 
might have been said about the various 
changes in Mr. Spencer’s thought, the vari- 
ous applications he made of his principles 
to practical life, especially in government 
and education, the mistakes he made, the 
improvements he wrought, and the mani- 
fest imperfections which remain in his mul- 
titudinous works because he had health and 
strength only sufficient to carry on his crea- 
tive work to the end without being able 
fully to revise the earlier parts and so to 
present at the end a coherent and symmet- 
rical system. ‘This work, which he could 
not do, will be done after him, and he will 
remain for generations to come the guide 
and inspirer of those who frequent, but do not 
live in, the clear, cold air of the intellectual 
life. They will guide the streams that flow 
from the feet of the glaciers to irrigate and 
make fruitful the plains, where men will 
build homes and enjoy greater peace and 
happiness because Herbert Spencer, at the 
cost of laborious days and wearisome nights, 
wrought out for them the laws of peace and 
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Ratpx WaLpo EMERSON: LETTERS AND 
Socra, Arms, Poems. Centenary Edition. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 
a volume.—This volume of prose essays 
was prepared for the press by Mr. Cabot, 
who afterward rendered such signal service 
to Mr. Emerson in the preparation of his 
work. Mr. Emerson had now begun to 
fail, and his memory was defective. But 
the works which succeed this period in the 
printed volumes were the products of his 
prime. As usual the essays as they appear 
in this volume are made up by putting 
together parts of several lectures, and in 
the notes Dr. Emerson gives us some hint 
of the alchemy by which the final distil- 
lation was made. Of the address entitled 
“Progress of Culture,” read before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society in the First Parish 
Church of Cambridge in 1867, Dr. Emerson 
says, ‘“‘By mischance Mr. Emerson had mis- 
laid his glasses, which only then he had 
begun to require, so the reading did not 
prosper at first; but the genuine good will 
of the audience smoothed matters as far 
as was possible until some one lent him a 
pair, when the speaker at once redeemed 
the day by his best delivery of the later as- 
cending portion of the oration.” To this 
note the writer would like to. add a remi- 
niscence of his own. He sat that day in 
the pew immediately behind Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and some friend who was evidently 
a stranger in America. ‘This person be- 
came very anxious while Mr. Emerson was 
fumbling with his manuscript, losing his 
place and turning the leaves twice over. 
Finally Dr. Holmes whispered to his friend, 
“Don’t you worry: he always tumbles right.” 
Of the essay on “Immortality,” of which 
the manuscript does not remain, it is said 
in a note: “It was first given in Music Hall 
in Boston, and possibly it may have been 
read also in one of the university courses 
at Cambridge in 1870 or 71. If our mem- 
ory serves, it was read in the chapel of Di- 
vinity Hall about that timé, and possibly 
before the Lyceum in Salem, Mass., where 
Mr. Emerson lectured annually for many 
years, never raising his price above $25, 
because his friends there had been faithful 
to him from the beginning.” In his preface 
to Poems Dr. Emerson explains that this 
volume contains nearly all the pieces in- 
cluded in the two volumes Poems and 
May-Day of former editions. Some omit- 
ted poems have been restored, some poems 
never printed before have been added, and 
the order has been slightly changed. ‘‘The 
Sphinx” put first in the volume seemed 
to warn off some readers who could not 
understand it, and in this edition ‘‘Good- 
Bye” takes its place. The appendix con- 
tains some youthful poems, interesting 
mainly because they are autobiographical, 
and because they show the budding of the 
genius which was to make for itself a last- 
ing place in the world. For many years 
we have believed that some of the poems 
would continue to be read when all the 
essays had been forgotten. Even the famous 
Divinity School Address, which was a proc- 
lamation of emancipation to many ingenu- 
ous youth two generations ago, will have 
fewer readers when we who are alive ‘havé 
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passed away, and when ‘“‘The Problem”’ will 
be as fresh as when it was first written. 
In the poems are original observations which 
would be true anywhere and in any cen- 
tury. They will be read when people are 
wondering why some of the famous essays 
caused special remark or excited any op- 
position. As in the volumes heretofore 
noticed, we find in the notes some of the 
most interesting and suggestive passages. 
They are in unstudied passages taken from 
Emerson’s journal, and with their remi- 
niscences of his behavior with his family, 
visitors, and friends give us many charm- 
ing glimpses of the man as he was, simple, 
unaffected, kindly, sagacious, always worth 
seeing and listening to, no matter what 
he was doing or saying. As an illustration 
of the way in which his work was done we 
may take the famous line, “And the rip- 
ples in rhymes the oar forsake,’ with the 
following note upon it taken from the jour- 
nal: “‘As for beauty, I need not look be- 
yond an oar’s length for my fill of it’ I 
do not know whether he [William Ellery 
Channing] used the expression with design. 
or no, but my eye rested on the charming 
play of light on the water which he was 
striking with his paddle. I fancied I had 
never seen such color, such transparency, 
such eddies: it was the hue of Rhine wines, 
it was jasper and verd-antique, topaz and 
chalcedony, it was gold and green and chest- 
nut and hazel in bewitching succession and 
relief, without cloud or confusion.” ‘There 
spoke the poet who was also in spirit an 
artist. 


WHISTLER AS I KnEw Him. By Morti- 
mer Menpes. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $10 net.—The writer of this 
lively sketch had peculiar relations with 
Mr. Whistler. He knew him, as he said, 
“not toward the end of his life, but at his 
best and strongest period, when he was 
doing his finest work.’’ He was one of 
Whistler’s pupils, if one might be called 
a pupil who never received from his master 
any instruction. Those who were asso- 
ciated with the great artist in his social 
life and daily work were known not as his 
pupils, but as his “‘followers.”” They did his 
errands, obeyed his will, watched his work, 
worshipped him, and by observing his meth- 
ods absorbed whatever he had to impart of 
inspiration and technical skill. For a time 
Mr. Menpes allowed his own personality 
to be wholly controlled by this gifted, er- 
ratic, domineering genius, who throughout 
his stormy career made a few devoted friends 
and a multitude of alert enemies. Finally, 
feeling the need, if not the necessity, of 
asserting his own individuality and making 
for himself an independent career, Menpes, 
without warning, cut himself loose from 
Whistler, He went to Japan and_ there 
studied art under the great Kydsai. Be- 
cause he thus asserted his right to think 
and act for himself, he was cast off by 
the Master and regarded as a traitor and 
a renegade. When he returned to London, 
Whistler demanded of him an explanation 
of his unaccountable conduct. When 
Menpes told him why he had left him, and 
added that he had met.in Japananother 
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master, Whistler fairly screamed at him, 
asking, ‘How dare you call this Japanese 
a master on your own _ responsibility?” 
Menpes explained fully the art of Kyédsai, 
and Whistler ended the colloquy with the 
assertion that this man’s methods and his 
own were absolutely similar. Shortly after 
this Menpes exhibited his pictures in a 
gallery which Whistler visited. His wrath 
was overwhelming both to his pupil and to 
himself. He literally foamed at the mouth 
as he demanded from his former pupil a 
public declaration that all that he was and 
all that he had done he owed to himself, 
“the Master.’’ From this time, for Whist- 
ler, Menpes did not exist. In spite of this 
the pupil retained for his master his early 
love and admiration, and in all this vi- 
vacious sketch there is not an ungenerous 
word concerning him. He defends him 
from his enemies, and gives us the impres- 
sion that his sketch is a portrait of the real 
man. Whistler was a diminutive creature 
with many dainty ways, absolutely ab- 
sorbed in his own personality and his own 
work, but gifted beyond most of his own 
fellows. The book that Whistler wrote, 
Menpes says, ought to be suppressed, be- 
cause it can be understood only by his few 
pupils and intimate friends, who knew that 
in most of his attacks upon others he was 
only giving way to a wanton humor ‘in 
which there was little malice. This ani- 
mated sketch is illustrated by one hundred 
and thirty-four full-page drawings, water 


colors, pastels, oil paintings, etchings, etc., 
‘all of which are from proofs in the posses- 


sion of Mr. Menpes. They do not there- 
fore contain all of his most famous works, 
but there are enough to show the marvel- 
lous versatility and artistic sensibility and 
skill of one of the most fantastic artists 
that ever appeared upon our planet. Nat- 
urally the etchings and drawings are most 
perfectly reproduced, but the printing in 
colors gives sufficient hints of the quality 
of his work and the great variety of it. Who- 
ever examines this book will have a better, 
if not a more just, opinion of a man who 
practised, for the fun of it, “the gentle art 
of making enemies.’’ Nowhere could one 


who cannot afford originals get such a near 


approach to a Whistler gallery, and one 


would go far to find for ten dollars any 


collection so rich and full as this. 


‘THE QUEEN’S Quarr, By Maurice Hew- 
lett. New York: The Maemillan Company. 
It was long since agreed among the readers 
of good literature that in Mr. Hewlett a new 
writer had arrived who was not only worthy 
of consideration, but who could not be neg- 
lected. As every astronomer, for the sake 
of his reputation if nothing more, must take 
account of every new star that comes into 
the field of vision, so observers in the field 
of literature have been compelled to note 
the coming of a new author, so gifted, so 
versatile and original as he has shown him- 
self to be. In this new book the qualities 
which marked his “‘Richard Yea and Nay”’ 
are everywhere evident, His peculiar style, 


abrupt, brilliant, and sometimes enigmati- 
cal, his bold characterizations, the epithets 


LADS, 
James Child. By Helen Child Sargent and 
George Lyman Kittredge. 
ton, Mifflin:& Co. 
erature from which the contents of this 
volume are gleaned Prof. F J. Child made 
a matchless reputation. 
had the sagacity of a pointer, and the scent 
of an old ballad could not escape him. By 
‘instinct he knew where to look for what he 
wanted, and found treasures of ancient 
literature like Percy’s original MSS., which 
had escaped the notice of others. He was 
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a dozen fitm strokes, he sets one of his char- 
acters before the reader, the deft and dar- 
ing way in which he lifts the corner of 2 
curtain upon scenes not commonly talked 
about, his admiration for virility in men 
and the charms which make women fasci- 
nating,—all these and other qualities com- 
bine to make his stories attractive to some, 
exasperating to others, and unreadable to 
still another class. Mary, Queen of Scots, 
furnishes a subject precisely opposite in 
all its parts from that of the Lion Heart. 
But the peculiar traits of this unhappy 
queen seem exactly suited to the exercise 
of his peculiar power. Her delicacy and 
her strength, her weakness and her wiles, 
her dependence upon others and her power 
to control, defeat, and destroy those whose 
fortunes were involved with her own, the 
mystery of her motives and the events which 
have thus far defied the detective genius 
of all writers, make Mary Stuart a heroine 
of romance who seems to be made for his 
purpose. Although he tells the story of 
Mary’s life from the time when she takes 
ship from Scotland through all her stormy 
career, the reader may not expect to find 
set for him an easy task, like the reading 
of one of the various historical novels, such 
as have within the last five years had such 
arunin America, Hewlett demands almost 
as much of his reader in the way of atten- 
tion as George Meredith does. After read- 


ing many a brilliant passage one must stop, 


think it over, and find out just how it fits 


itself into the narrative, and what we are 
‘to think of the person set before us. 
going on from chapter to chapter, one be- 
comes aware also that in some mysterious 
way a new and striking portrait of one of 
the most engaging characters in history 
has been set before him. 


But, 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POPULAR BAL- 
Edited from the Collection of Francis 


Boston: Hough- 
$3.—In the field of lit- 


In this field he 


by common consent of scholars easily first 
in his knowledge of ballad literature, and 
made a collection which has no rival, From 
that collection the editors have taken the 
contents of this volume, and Prof. Kittredge 
has written an introduction giving the 
ground of selection and the characteristics 
of ballad literature in its relation to the 
origin of metrical works. Poetry and bal- 
lads sprang up together and sometimes 
coalesced. The one was recited and the 
other sung. Probably no influence was 
more effective in shaping the life and thought 
of the common people than the work of 


‘these minstrels and ballad makers, and espe- 
‘cially the part of it which was separated 


from any individual personality and passed 


and terse remarks with which, as with half | current among the people. The. literature 
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of the fireside and the social gathering in 
the days when printed books did not cir- 
culate represented and created the spirit 
which was common to and characteristic 
of the people. There are full textual notes, 
variant readings, and a complete glossary. 


UNDER THE VIERKLEUR. A Romance 
of a Lost Cause. By Gen. Ben Viljoen. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, $1.50.— 
With less rancor than would have been 
shown by most American writers on either 
side soon after the Civil War, Gen. Viljoen 
writes a romance which he describes as 
being to a considerable extent autobiograph- 
ical, It is not to be wondered at that, 
with one or two exceptions, the British 
officers in the story do not appear to good 
advantage, and that most of the good be- 
havior is represented to be on the losing 
side. Still to a remarkable degree the 
story seems to be fair; and it certainly is 
full of picturesque scenes, stirring incidents, 
and lifelike sketches of people and places 
in the Transvaal before and after the break- 
ing out of the war, and has some of the good 
qualities which made The Afjrican Farm 
so popular and famous twenty years ago, 
The story concerns the adventures of a 
youth and a maiden who, suddenly parted 
by the exigencies of war, suffer many differ- 
ent things in many different ways, coming 
together again only after peace is declared. 
The youth goes through the army and the 
maiden through the Concentration Camp, 
and between them they gather up most of 
the experiences which in the record served 
to show the fortunes of war in its many 
phases. The narrative is written with the 
_skill of simplicity, and is impressive because 
it seems to be a truthful record. 

Tae FartH or Men. By Jack London, 
New York: The Macmillan Company.—If 
Jack London were not a high-minded creat- 
ure, he would be a savage. In this book 
he scarcely leads his readers out of the 
region where savagery prevails, There are 
flashes of wholesome sentiment, and now 
and then one of the characters lifts himself 
out of the ruck of animalism and shows 
some capacity for that life which in civil- 
ized communities would be called decent, 
But for the most part we are living in these 
sketches in primitive conditions among the 
men who are wrestling with the brute forces 
of nature, principally gold seekers in the 
great North-west. The sketch entitled ‘‘Ba- 
tard” is the horrible story of a long contest 
between two brutes, one a man and the 
other his dog. After years of mutual hatred 
and many conflicts the dog at last wins 
by assisting the hangman to bring to an 
end the life of his fiendish master. The 
story of “‘Jees Uck”’ which follows is a piti- 
ful tale of an easy-going sinner in the North- 
west who betrays a native woman, and then 
after marrying a white woman in California 
is confronted by his savage paramour and 
her handsome boy, but saved from confu- 
sion and ruin by the self-restraint of the 
squaw who lies to. save her master from 
his deserved punishment. The story which 
gives the name to the collection is a pitiful 
tale of love, disappointment, and the need- 
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less ruin of two lives, ending with a catas- 
trophe out of which shines not a gleam of 
light. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS. A book 
of Animal Life. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—Mr. Roberts 
has taken his place among that half-dozen 
writers who have won the attention of. the 
public by descriptions of wild life, the woods 
and the wilderness in which it is found, and 
the adventures which bring the beasts within 
the range of human sympathies. He does 
his work mainly by telling the truth, by 
giving us the results of observations care- 
fully made during long and sympathetic 
experience of animals in their homes and 
haunts. To some extent, in spite of his 
protest, we think he is guilty of attributing 
to animals thoughts which never entered 
what we call their minds, and which he 
transfers from his own human experience 
to the world which they inhabit. With- 
out taking part in the quarrel which is now 
going on concerning the limits of scientific 
truth, we may say that, when we know 
animals well enough to tell the truth about 
them, and nothing more, they become quite 
as interesting to us as when with little re- 
gard to accuracy they are described as 
human beings in the disguise of wild beasts. 
For the most part Mr. Roberts, avoiding 
the tendency to exaggerate, does make his 
animals interesting by showing them as 
they are. 


PROBLEMS OF LjviING. By J. Brierley. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.40,— 
Mr, Brierley is an English writer on relig- 
ious subjects who puts his cheering faith 
and helpful philosophy into delightful lit- 
erary form, and who is probably more widely 
read than any other English writer on simi- 
lar topics. He furnishes a long article 
each week for the London Christian World, 
and this often proves good material for other 
religious papers to copy and to send into 
still wider channels. His new book, Prob- 
lems of Living, is doubtless made up of these 
articles. Mr. Brierley treats the human 
problems as essentially transcendental, con- 
vinced that ‘‘the spiritual element in man 
is not only the one feature that gives dis- 
tinction to life, but the only adequate clew 
to our sphinx riddle of the world.” Thus 
our problems of living must look to religion 
for their final solution. A faith adequate 
to this must be freed from sectarian limits 
and allied to the soul’s universal affirma- 
tions. However commonplace Mr. Brier- 
ley’s subjects may sometimes seem, he never 
fails to treat them with fresh originality, 
significant literary and historical allusion, 
and with a note of earnest conviction. 


Essays oF CHARLES LAMB. Edited by 
George Armstrong Wauchope. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 50 cents——This is a well- 
printed and well-edited edition of the essays, 
adapted to the use of schools and colleges. 
The notes are printed at the end of the 
book without being indicated in the text, 
in which, however, the lines are numbered 
so that reference to the text is easily made, 
A very few foot-notes made by Lamb him- 
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self are indicated by figures It is not nec- 
essary to praise Lamb, or to say that any 
attempt to make his essays accessible to 
young men and women is praiseworthy, 
This plain, inexpensive book will serve a 
good purpose by making some of the finest 
jewels of English literature the common 
property of students of the English language. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes. By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. 
Krom the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. 25 cents.. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
In Search of the Unknown. By Robert W. Chambers. 


$1.50. 
The Gems of the East. By A. H. Savage Landor. $4 


net. 
The Adventures of Buffalo Bill. By Col. W. F. Cody. 
60 cents. 
The Givers. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. $1.25. 
The;Poems of a Child. By Julia Cooley. $r net. 
Success among the Nations. By Emil Reich. $2 net. 


From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


Mi chet with the Hands. By Booker T, Washington. 

1.50 net. 

Samuel Chapman Armstrong. By Edith Armstrong 
Talbot. $1.50 net, 

The Issues of Life. By Mrs. John Van Vorst. $1.50. 

The Barrier. By Allen French. $1.50. 


The Deliverance. By Ellen Glasgow. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
For the piano. By L. E. Turner. Schottische; Elfin 
Parade; he Jolly Fellow’s March, 
Easy compositions for violin and piano. By Carl Dorn. 
Reverie; To the Parade (march). 
For the piano. By Carl Reinecke. At the Nut Hunt; 
Renunciation ; On the Desert Island; Happy Hours. 
On the Sea. Song for High Voice. By Victor Harris. 
Larkspur. Forthe piano. By Nicolai von Wilm. 
The Strength of the Hills. Sacred song for high voice. 
By George B. Nevin. 
Fluttering Leaves. For thepiano. By Carl Kolling. 
Valse des Fileuses. Forthe piano. By Paul Rougnon. 
Poupée Valsant. Forthe piano. By Ed. Poldini. 
Upheld. Sacred song for low voice. By E. S. Hosmer. 
Tendresse. Forthe piano. By A. E. Ziegler. : 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


New ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Rock of Ages. 

6. Herbert Spencer. 

7. The Light of Men. 

8. Life’s Constant Good. 


GEO. H. BLLIS CO., Publishers, 
a7a Congress Street - - - Boston 


MESSAGES OF — 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt a 
orice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - 2 28 = Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howe tu, 
xo Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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Rest Cure. 


BY LOUISE T, H, POPE, 


My “rest cure”’ comes after a falsehood ; 
It means, “‘ Go to bed while it’s light”’ ; 
It comes when I haven’t been minding,— 
My “rest cure,”’ that tires before night. 


I play then that bed is a prison ; 

Its bars have brass knobs, as you see; 
The feathers I pull from my pillow 

Are tame birds a-flying to me. 


For captives, in all of the stories, 

Have tamed some wild thing which they pet. 
My birds flying ’round in the prison 

Are helping a captive forget. 


If only the best of the playing 

Weren’t spoiled by the thoughts in my head,— 
Remembering that | have been naughty, 

A poor little boy sent to bed! 


My eyes I suppose must need glasses, 
And something is choking me so— 

“QO mamma! I’m ’fraid I am crying 
From pitying good me, you know. 


“It’s good me that’s now having ‘ rest cure,’ 
And bad me will do no more harm. 

I’m sorry, Please hold me and whisper 
That ‘rest cure’ may end on your arm.”’ 


Pietro’s Fountain. 


It is no wonder that little Pietro liked 
better to sit upon the curbstone beside the 
drinking-fountain than to stay in the close, 
dark house, or play in the narrow, untidy 
dooryard or the dusty street of the American 
city to which he had come with his father 
and mother from the hills near Palermo, in 
his native land of Sicily. The street where 
he lived ran straight upward, at a steep angle. 
The houses were set close together: there 
were no trees or even grass, hardly a stray 
burdock plant. The place was hot and 
stifled in summer, cold and bleak in winter. 
Sicily! Oh, that was a fine country, Pietro 
remembered, although he was but five years 
old when he left it and now he was almost 
ten. There the sky was blue, with a beau- 
tiful sun. And such horses! Pietro’s father 
had been employed at a farm where they 
raised horses, the swift Sicilian animals, 
noble and companionable, that can trace 
their lineage back to famous Arabian steeds 
of the times when the Moors had power in 
the island. 

Pietro liked America; how should he not 
like it when his papa and his mamma and 
the little sisters were with him? He could 
speak English quite well, for he attended 
a public school; and he enjoyed the school, 
for in his Reader were to be found so many 
stories about horses. But in vacation his 
chief pleasure was to sit by the fountain and 
make friends with the horses that came there 
to drink. Of these there were so many; he 
knew them all, and had a reason for his fond- 
ness of each. He admired the stately, high- 
stepping bays which now and then came 
up the street, drawing a fine carriage in 
which sat two lovely ladies. Sometimes 
they had with them a little girl—like a fairy 
princess, Pietro thought her. More often, 
however, she rode upon a Shetland pony 
trotting beside the carriage, and now and 
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then she called in her high, clear voice for 
mamma and auntie to admire the paces of 
Mousey. 

Once—and it was a great moment for the 
Sicilian boy—the pony with its little rider, 
who resembled a fairy princess, waited at 
the fountain until Miss Ethel’s mamma in 
her carriage should overtake them. The 
jewelled riding-whip—whose lash Mousey 
had never been able to distinguish from a fly’s 
foot on the rare occasions when he noticed 
it at all—slipped from Miss Ethel’s fingers, 
and Pietro was quick to restore it to her with 
his best bow. She laughed to see how pleased 
Mousey was with the gentle handling of the 
Italian boy. Up and down Pietro’s sleeve, 
and even across his face, the pony rubbed 
an affectionate nose, still dripping from the 
basin of the fountain. It was a sudden 
friendship between Pietro and Mousey, but 
it proved equally durable. After Miss Ethel 
had ridden away the fountain remained for 
a while, deserted by all but Pietro. 

Then there was heard a rumble of heavy 
wheels: it was a team loaded with brick, 
drawn by great gray horses with noble necks 
and sides that looked as if they were carved 
in granite. Since only one horse could drink 
at a time at the fountain, the driver went 
into the grocer’s shop to borrow a bucket to 
give water to the second horse. Meanwhile 
it seemed to Pietro that the horses stood un- 
comfortably: they were obliged to brace 
their legs stiffly to resist the dragging weight 
of the cart which slipped backward in the 
steep grade of the street. ‘‘Poveretti,” 
observed Pietro, ‘‘I shall accomodate things 
for you.” 

He took two bricks from the cart and 
placed them underneath the hind wheels. 
The horses, relieved from the strain, stood 
at ease. The driver came out from the shop, 
filled the bucket, and soon both horses were 
enjoying the cool water. 

“Was it you that blocked my wheels, 
sonny ?”’ 

“Yes, it was I. There was nothing else, 
so I took a couple of your bricks.” 

‘°Twas a pretty good scheme of yours,” 
commented the driver as he mounted his 
cart and started his horses. 

“Your bricks—here they are, signor!” 

“No matter for them: I’m in a hurry.” 

“Then I may have them?” 

“Yes, sonny.” 

Pietro in delight kissed those bricks. He 
could do so much with them! Whenever a 
team should come to the fountain he would 
place his bricks behind the wheels, and so 
give relief to the tired horses. He waited 
impatiently for the next comer. This proved 
to be the milkman, who traversed the hilly 
street at the end of his route. His horse 
was hot and weary, with a drooping head. 
Pietro went gaily forward to take him by 
the bridle and lead him up to the fountain, 

“Hi, little Dago, is that you?” saluted the 
milkman, 

“Tt is I,” he answered, with a confidential 
glance at the horse, to which the animal re- 
sponded by a whinny of greeting. While the 
horse was drinking, Pietro put one of his 
famous bricks behind the wheel. ‘So it 
goes well, eh?’’ he asked the driver, 

“First rate, I suppose you have no ob- 
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jection to selling me that brick, have you? 
Here are two cents for it. I will keep it in 
the cart and block the wheels with it. Fact 
is, my horse isn’t as young as he was once, 
and he don’t show for as good care as he 
gets. I want to be easy with him, for I 
expect the agent of that society will be after 
me for driving a worn-out creature. Johnny 
isn’t worn out, but he is not much for looks. 
Get up, Johnny!” 

Pietro watched the milkman as he made 
his way up the hill, and saw that each time 
the horse stopped to serve a customer his 
master blocked the wheel. After that day 
the milkman never forgot to carry the brick 
in the back of his wagon, and it was but the 
delay of a moment to take it out and set it 
behind the wheel. It soon became the fash- 
ion of the street to have a brick in the cart,— 
‘an’ sure better nor in the hat,’’ quoth Mrs, 
Rafferty while her Terence led his nag into 
the stable. Pietro had spent his two cents 
for two more bricks: one of these he sold at 
two cents, for which he bought two more. 
So he continued his business, always keeping 
a half-dozen bricks for the use of teams at 
the fountain. Each time that he sold a brick, 
after the stock of a half-dozen was laid in, 
he used one penny to buy another brick and 
deposited one penny in a little tin box which 
was his savings-banks. The grocer, the 
baker, the drivers of the sand-carts, and others 
who heard of this simple plan of saving the 
strength of their horses bought bricks from 
Pietro. His pennies, together with the five 
and even ten cent coins now and then given 
him for his handy services at the fountain, 
began to amount to a respectable little sum. 

One day, as Pietro sat in his usual place, 
the fire-alarm sounded, Then -eame at a 
gallop the horses with the engine, a long 
banner of smoke trailing after, and with 
clangor and crash drove furiously up the hill. 

At the same moment a line of sand-carts 
was coming down the hill, The horses were 
afraid of the fire-engine, and their drivers 
tried to calm them with all sorts of exhor- 
tations in various Italian dialects, Then 
Pietro heard a sharp little clatter of hoofs 
and a shrill scream like the cry of a frightened 
sea-bird. He sprang to his feet; for this 
was Mousey that came running wildly down 
the hill, while Miss Ethel clung to the pommel 
of the saddle crying for help. Pietro was 
only a little boy, but he did not stop to think 
of that: he ran into the street and straight 
onward to meet Mousey with outspread arms 
calling the pony by name, ‘‘ Mousey, Mousey!’ 

It may be that the pony was more freakish 
than really frightened: it is certain that he 
was too fat to enjoy a long runaway. At all 
events he stopped, panting and trembling 
a little, and buried his nose upon the breast 
of Pietro’s jacket. One of the drivers of 
the sand-carts lifted Miss Ethel from the 
She stood upon the sidewalk, half 
inclined to tears. In another minute a 
carriage came rapidly down the hill, It 
stopped, and Ethel’s mamma alighted, pale 
with fear for her little daughter, and caught 
the little girl in her arms with many kisses, 
Pietro would have run away, now that he 
had done his part; but Gianandrea, a big 
fellow from Naples held him by the arm. 

‘This is who save-a leetle signorina!”’ an- 
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nounced Gianandrea. 
everybody put brick-a in ze carro to do good 
to hor-r-r-se. Pietro first-a-rate boy, yes, sir!” 

Ethel and her mamma hardly understood 


care for horses, 


“Tf he were older,” said Ethel’s mamma, |} 


“he would be the very person we are looking |hour was on his way to the home in the 


for,—one who would take charge of the stables 
and never abuse or neglect or tease the horses. 
It is not often one finds a boy taught to under- 
stand horses so well.’’ 

“It was my papa who taught me about 
horses,” said Pietro, and then was abashed 
at his own forwardness in speaking when not 
addressed. 

At that moment a smiling, brown-faced 
man, with a shovel over his shoulder, was 
pushed forward by the lively Gianandrea. 

“He Pietro’s tata!” was the form of 
presentation. 

Confused by the praises lavished upon his 
little son, and by the effort to comprehend 
and answer what was said to him, Pietro’s 
father was able at last to understand that 
he was to go, for a week on approval, to a 


country seat a few miles from the city to: 


take charge of six horses—and Mousey. 
In that week’s trial the good Sicilian won 

the esteem of his employers, and, not less 

important, of the horses themselves that 


know well enough, yet cannot complain, if: 


they are neglected or mistreated. Soon after, 
Pietro’s mamma, with the aid of her children, 


packed her few household goods upon Gianan- : 


drea’s cart, lent for the purpose, and removed 
to a neat little cottage, the coachman’s lodge, 


‘at the home of Miss Ethel’s family. There | 


her husband has the care of the six horses. 
Pietre is Mousey’s own groom. The Sicilian 


hills that remind her of the slopes behind 
Palermo, while her little daughters feed the 
poultry or search for eggs in the hayloft. 

But the day that Pietro left the city he had 
a serious talk with the friendly grocer. 

This personage readily promised to allow 
Pietro’s little pile of bricks to remain for the 
service of any one who might need to block 
his wheels while his horse should drink 
the fountain. Then the little fellow brought 
forth his tin box of money. The grocer 
helped him count it, and found the amount 
to be one dollar and ninety-seven cents. 

“Til give you a two-dollar bill for that 
change if you will tell me what you are going 
to do with the money,” said the grocer. 

When he had heard its destination, he pre- 
sented to Pietro a sheet of paper, an envelope, 
and a postage stamp, Then Pietro mounted 
the tall stool behind the grocer’s desk, dipped 
his pen, and wrote a letter according to. the 
dictates of his heart and of Italian etiquette 
of correspondence, so far as he knew that 
polite art. 

the 8th August. 

Egregious Sir,—I should pray your Lord- 
‘ship that he do me the pleasure to dedicate 
to favor of some poor Horse neglected the 
enclosed es te. Accept the most re- 

fe) 
pi very devoted servant 
‘ PigTRO Motta. 


“Also who make-a | 
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Pietro folded his letter over the clean bank 


‘bill. Then with the aid of the city directory 


—and his ideals of good manners—he ad- 


‘dressed the envelope :— 
the rapid words and gestures of the worthy iT ree 
Neapolitan; but the grocer, from his doorway, | ao 
gave a more comprehensible testimony to | 


Pietro’s courage, and to his sympathy and | 


Mr. 


President of S. P.C. A. 
Street, City. 


He affixed the stamp, dropped the letter 
into the street mail-box, and in another 


country, where he would find new friends 


|! among the horses.—E. Cavazza, in Our Dumb 


Animals. 
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Waldo’s Calculation. 


BY ARTHUR E, LOCKE. 


Said little Waldo, “I am eight 
And weigh just fifty pounds to date. 


“Tf I should live to be sixteen, 
I’d no doubt weigh a hundred e’en! 


** But I could not get in the door 
If I should e’er be sixty-four ! 


“* For ’cordin’ to these figures— zounds ! — 
Tl then weigh just four hundred pounds! ”” 


A Clock of Bread. 


There exists at Milan, Italy, a clock which 
may justly be said to be one of the most 
wonderful in the world. This masterpiece 
of human ingenuity is made entirely of bread 
crumbs, and has naturally a history, 

About a hundred years ago an Italian 
workman wished to try his hand at making 
a clock, but had not the means to buy the 


{metal necessary for the construction of the 


works, and was at a loss what to do. 
Determined not to be beaten, he con- 
ceived the ingenious idea of saving his 


: | bread crumbs from day to day, and solidi- 
mamma can knit, and look at the great green 


fying them with the aid of strong salts. 
At length by these means he managed 
to obtain a very hard matter, which could 


|not be dissolved in water, with which he 


constructed the clock. 

It was a perfect one in every way, and is 
now one of the curiosities of the capital of 
Lombardy.—Classmate 


A Confiding Monkey. 


A friend of mine attended the Buffalo 
exposition, and was entertained at a house 
on Elmwood Avenue. 

During his stay, as he was sitting on the 
veranda one morning, an organ-grinder with 
a monkey came along and stopped in front 
of the house, 

When the monkey came up on the veranda 
with his little cap held out for an offering, 
my friend, who is very fond of animals, 
offered him a red-cheeked apple. Springing 
to his knee, the monkey seized it eagerly, 
and, seating himself, solemnly ate it, bite by 
bite, his bright eyes the meanwhile fixed 
earnestly upon the the face of his new-found 
friend, | 

Apparently satisfied that he was a man to 
be trusted, as soon as he finished the last 
mouthful the little monkey laid his head 
against the man’s arm and fell fast asleep. 


tralia was discovered ? 


| short person ? 
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Unwilling to disturb the weary little crea- 
ture, my friend paid the organ-grinder to 
remain until he had exhausted his repertoire 
more than once, and perhaps the patience 
of the neighbors not musically inclined. 

But presently the monkey awoke, and, 
obedient to an admonitory pull upon his 
chain, followed his master down the street, 
all the brighter for the thoughtful kindness 


shown him.—Bessie B. Titus, in Christian 
Endeavor World. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the letter A the best remedy for a 
deaf woman? Because it makes her hear. 
Why is bread like the sun? Because when 


| at rises tt 1s loght. 


Which was the largest island before Aus- 
Australia, 
What trade should be recommended to a 
Grocer (grow, sir). 
When is money wet? When it is due 


(dew) in the morning and missed (mist) m 
| the evening. 


What is the difference between the Prince 
of Wales, an orphan, a bald-headed old man, 
and the gorilla? The first is an hewr appar- 
ent, the second has ne’er a parent, the third 
has no hair apparent, and the fourth has a 
hairy parent. 

What is larger for being cut at both ends? 
A ditch, 

Why is a watch-dog bigger by night than 
by day? Because he is let out at night and 
taken in in the morning, 

Under what condition might handker- 
chiefs be used im building a wall? I} they 
became brick (be cambric), 

If Rider Haggard had been Lew Wallace, 
who would “She” have been? She would 
have “‘Ben Hur.” 

Which is the most dangerous season of 
the year to walk in the woods, and why? 
In the spring, because then trees shoot, the 
flowers have pistils, and the bulrush ws (bull 
rushes) out, 

If the alphabet were invited out to supper, 
which of the letters would get there late? All 
those letters which come after ‘‘t.” 


One day our little four-year-old Freddy 
was discovered burying a piece of meat in 
the garden, and, on being asked what he 
was doing that for, answered, ‘‘I’se plantin’ 
it so ’twill drow up and be a mooly cow.” 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the wee but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


H AND 
SACK OE TO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A//grocersand druggists. 
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Good News, 
Thought and Deed. 


There is never a thing remembered so 
Asa word with kindness fraught, 

And there’s never a sky with as bright a glow 
As the sky that you make with thought. 


There is never a purse of gold can buy 
A happiness so rare 

As the truths of life that about you lie, 
If you try to see them there. 


And it isn’t alone in the great of mind, 
And isn’t in cult or creed, 
But it’s deep in the heart of all humankind, 
In noble thought and deed. 
— Harry T. Fee. 


Williamstown. 


It is not fair to enjoy the exquisite beauty 
and, one may say, the inspiration of this 
lovely place without trying to let our 
faithful readers have their share. ‘The va- 
rious evolutions of a hundred years have 
brought it about that at the very topmost 
glory of June the commencement of this 
most attractive of colleges should take place 
under the best auspices of weather which 
the clerk of that department can command, 
I write with the fresh remembrances of two 
most interesting days as the one hundred 
and tenth commencement of the college has 
been celebrated, 

A hundred years ago at the tenth com- 
mencement of the new-born college my 
father graduated. As his son and grand- 
daughter have come here to celebrate the 
centennial anniversary, his father and mother 
came then to attend his commencement. 
I am the son, and with my daughter I came 
in four hours and a half from the Northern 
Station in Boston, From my grandfather's 
diary here is the somewhat pathetic memo- 
randum of his arrival in 1804 at the com- 
mencement then, He was the parish min- 
ister of Westhampton, which, as the bird 
flies, is forty-five miles away. 


Sept. 3, _1804.—Fair and_ hot. 
chaise with Mrs. Hale. Dine at Mr. Mahew’s, 
Chesterfield. Lodge at Rev. Hinsdale. 

Sept. 4.—Windy, cool. Proceed. Call Rev. 
Collins. To Williamstown. Gen, Sloan’s, 

5 Sept., Wednesday, A.D, 1804.—Williams- 
town Commencement. Fair. Attend ex- 
hibition, Evening, Rev. Catlin preaches. 
Appointed to preach next year. Rev. 
Dorrance appt. second, 


Ride in 


What we see in the glory of springtime 
he saw in the heat of the first week of Sep- 
tember Let us confess that for the varied 
entertainment of commencement the long- 
est day of the year is none too long. 

I owe it to the good fortune of a house 
where we do not destroy old documents 
that I still have on paper which is now yellow, 
written with ink which is not unduly faded: 


DISPUTATION. 
PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC COMMENCEMENT 
IN WILLIAMS COLLEGE SEPTEMBER, 5, 
ANNO DOMINI, 1804, BY NATHAN HALE, 


The proud boy did not know it, but on 
that morning his future wife was celebrating 
her eighth birthday, On that morning, I 
think, the Marquis Lafayette was celebrating 
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his fiftieth}birthday, On that day my father 
had the pleasant task before him to take 
the cheerful side in a “‘ Disputation” on the 
eternal question, ‘“‘Has Society for the Last 
Fifty Years been in a State of Progressive 
Improvement ?” 

Cotton Mather has preserved for us all 
the theses, between forty and fifty, which 
in the year 1642 the graduates of the first 
Harvard Commencement. offered to the 
audience as theses which they were prepared 
to defend against all antagonists. Rather 
fortunately no antagonists appeared, and 
the young fellows had to defend remarks 
which were not attacked; for the verdict 
of science to-day is that all the forty theses 
were false. My father’s ‘‘Disputation”’ is 
more successful. 

In 1904 we have sufficient respect for the 
changes of the last half century. Are we per- 
haps a little apt to think that half what the 
world has ever done has been done within the 
recollection of our own old men? If we do 
live under such an illusion, it is as well to 
remember that the twenty-year-old boy who 
spoke at Williams College in 1804 could boast 
of some improvements in the condition of 
men and some advances in their knowledge 
of the universe which were not despicable. 
The teachers of this boy were not fools, and 
he is able to speak of the discoveries in 
electricity, of Franklin and the rest, of 
Lavoisier and Priestley and the rest, of the 
chemists, of the change from alchemy to 
chemistry, indeed; and, on the social side, 
he has the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution, with all the hopes of 
both, and, indeed, of their successes. Watt 
and Boulton had patented the steam engine 
in 1775, the year which was sacred to the 
liberty of men. Somebody had found out 
and had taught him that ‘‘sylogistical 
reasoning can conduct no further into the 
secrets of science than the naked eye of 
common sense could penetrate.’’ ‘‘Of the 
useful arts, who will not readily acknowl- 
edge that mankind [in 1804] was more 
thoroughly skilled in rearing the choice fruits 
of the earth, in fabricating each necessity 
of life, and in diffusing throughout the globe 
the learning and the wealth of the region? 
Commerce in particular more widely ex- 
tends her domain, more safely rides on the 
storm, and more fleetly wafts her riches to 
port.” 

What has seemed to me most interesting 
in the forelook of the century is the absolute 
confidence which the Williams College boy 
had in the future of his own country. They 
are approaching the end of  Jefferson’s first 
term of office. I found in the records of 
the Philotechnian Society of Williams College 
the record of their discussion with regard to 
Louisiana. Most of the ‘‘Society,’’ a it 
is called, were the sons of old Federalists; 
and, after discussing for two or three meet- 
ings the question, ‘Is the acquisition of 
Louisiana desirable?’’ the young students 
voted in the negative, one for Louisiana and 
fifteen against it. This was the drift of the 
New England opinion of that day. Emigra- 
tion was not much smiled upon by the 
leaders here. But they did not distrust 
their country. They were not permitted 
in their college parts to enter on American 
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partisan questions of the hour. They can 
allude to Napoleon and to the French Revo- 
lution. 

As to religion, the fall of the Italian 
Church gives the prophet of that day every- 
thing to hope, ‘‘The Romish Church has 
long been on the decline; but, till the French 
Revolution, she held in chains the fairest 
parts of Europe. Instead of that intolerant 
power which so long oppressed France with 
persecution and slaughter, the present re- 
ligion is an inoffensive establishment depend- 
ent upon the will of the emperor. Freedom 
of inquiry and liberty of conscience are now 
universally enjoyed; and it is said a few 
societies in France of real Christians edify 
one another, while they drop a tear over the 
miseries of their*country and sigh for peace. 
.. . We ought to rejoice that the power of 
the Romish Church is weakened and her 
riches diminished and her fall probably 
approaching. . . . There is more general atten- 
tion to religion at the present time in the 
Protestant countries of Europe, and particu- 
larly in Great Britain, than there was fifty 
years ago. Christianity is now subject to 
the severest scrutiny of a prejudiced world; 
but what rational Christianity can fear the 
results of the inquiry! A system whose 
basis is’ truth derives increasing strength 
from opposition,”’ 

“The nations of the world may flatter 
themselves with the prospect of a long run 
of increasing happiness and glory.”’ 

“Such has been our unparalleled prosperity 
that, if a man were called upon to point 
out a model of rational happiness, he would 
without hesitation name the last fifteen 
years in the history of the United States.” 

That was the sort of prophecy in which 
a young man indulged a hundred years ago. 
If in 1850 any young man had spoken in 
the same strain, he would not have ap- 
proached the revolution which fifty years 
really made. How shall we dare to criticise 
the prophecies of the commencements of 
1904? Epwarp E, HALe. 


WiLuiaAMstown, Mass., June 23. 


EE 
A Liberal Catholic, 


Bishop Cheverus, formerly Roman Cath- 
lic Bishop of Massachusetts and some of the 
adjoining States, was a distinguished man in 
his day, and was remarkable not only for 
his ability, but for his sympathy and liber- 
ality to Christians not of his church. The 
good bishop preached in a church of the 
Episcopalians of Providence, R.I., on the 
invitation of the rector; and, in an article 
on the old St. Mary’s Church at Salem, the 
Observer of that city records an anecdote 
which shows that he believed there was some 
virtue in the ordinances as administered 
by clergymen outside of the Catholic Church. 
The Observer says: ‘‘ Bishop Cheverus used 
often to preach in the church during the first 
years of its existence; and, as he was one 
of the best of men, esteemed for his virtues 
and accomplishments, his presence was 
always agreeable to our people. The 
bishop was what would be called ‘liberal’ 
in these day,—moderate in his views 
and charitable in his conduct, As an in- 


.to receive. 
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stance we may mention that it is related 
of him that, when he closed his care of the 
church in Salem, he called upon Dr. Du- 
cachet, the rector of the Episcopal church, 
told him his intentions, and begged the 
doctor to take care of his Catholic flock 
until his successor should arrive, and see 
to it that ceremonials of baptism, marriage, 
and burial were duly performed. Dr. Du- 
cachet gladly accepted the singular duty, 
and performed the sacred offices until the 
appointment of an authorized priest of the 
Roman fold.” 


An Early Unitarian. 


It is one of the vexing things a writer 
of the history of a parish has to meet,— 
the discovery of valuable material too late 
for use. After the little book, ‘‘A Century 
of Village Unitarianism,’’ had been made 
ready for the binders, there came into the 
author’s hands a letter which would have 
added considerable interest to those pages. 
It is also, I venture to believe, of interest 
to the denomination at large. And this 
latter must be my excuse for asking room 
for it in the Register. 

Allow me, on the score perhaps of parish 
pride, to point out the advance ground 
taken by at least one of the most active 
founders of this old church. As late as 
1815 the leading spirits of the liberal move- 
ment in Boston were mortally afraid of 
the name ‘‘Unitarian.’’ But here as early 
as 1805 this name was accepted as being 
truly descriptive of ‘‘the only scripture 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, the belief in one 
God, Creator and preserver of all.’ In this 
little village, then called Oldenbarneveld, 
located in the centre of New York State, 
was a tan, and he by far the most promi- 
nent in this part of the country, who, though 
so isolated, was yet in touch with the most 
advanced religious thought in England and 
this country. The faith which he calls 
Unitarian satisfied him. He was not 
ashamed of it, no, not even by that name. 
To the preaching of that faith he extends 
a welcome and an offer of financial support. 
This parish was indeed too far removed 
to count for much or anything in the move- 
ment that culminated in the Baltimore 
sermon. But it is matter worthy of re- 
port that, even while Boston was afraid of 
being “Unitarian,” a distinctively Unitarian 
society was organized here and has ever 


“since continued its activity through good 


report and ill, through prosperity and ad- 
versity. 

The letter is written by Col. Adam G. 
Mappa, a broad-minded and highly culti- 
vated gentleman, who was driven from his 
Holland home for political heresy,—and 
religious heresy is always near akin to that,— 
to Rev. John Sherman at Mansfield, Conn. 
Mr. Sherman, at the time of this letter, had 
recently been excommunicated by the As- 
sociation of Ministers in Windham County, 
—an honor which, I believe, he was the first 
Mr. Sherman, as is known, 
visited Oldenbarneveld during the summer 
or autumn, and became minister of the 
society early the following year. 
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The striking out of this criticism of ‘“T'om” 
Paine is highly significant. It was the one 
thing in the letter he could not allow to 
stand. It sounded unjust, as it certainly 
was. CHARLES GRAVES. 

BARNEVELD, N.Y, 


OLDENBARNEVELD, Febr. 22nd, 1805. 


Respected and esteemed Friend: 

With the utmost pleasure I received, and 
with the greatest satisfaction imaginable 
I perused your kind epistle of Jany. 28, 
delivered to me by Mr, Parker. Your char- 
itable disposition, your forgiving temper, 
your forbearing love towards your enemies 
and ecclesiastical -persecutor, commands 
my highest admiration and esteem, for your 
benevolent heart; alas! why are your Min- 
isterial Brethren acting against the Law 
of God, against the commands of our blessed 
Saviour, unmindful of their Christian duty, 
unfeeling to Christian Charity? Will it 
avail them to plead in the great day of 
Judgement, their education, their preju- 
dices, the retention of their errors, their 
condemning spirit, their persecuting hatred 
against a Brother who differs with them 
in opinions, opinions which have too long 
been a reproach to the Christian Religion, 
which never could be defended by pious, 
judicious, and impartial divines, which are 
contradictory to the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which were never preached nor 
teached by Jesus Christ, nor his apostles, 
but had their origin from Paganism, in- 
vented and supported in the first ages after 
Christ by vain mortals, proud and ambitious 
Bishops, who deposed, banished, and mur- 
dered one another for the establishment 
of their opinions and yet we see in our days 
men who are guided by the same passions, 
the same pride, the same uncharitable in- 
tolerance, persecuting you and others, this 
is undoubtedly the pleasure, the wisdom, 
of that omnipotent Being whose ways are 
unsearchable, whose secrets are a great deep 
for us, weak, and short-sighted mortals. 
However we are obliged to make use of our 
understandings, and by searching the script- 
ures we can be instructed, enlightened, and 
brought to the knowledge, of clearing away 
the dark mist, the incomprehensible mis- 
tery “which human error has long (?) in- 
vented to overcloud the brightest, the most 
simple and comprehensive parts of our Re- 
ligion, alone sufficient for our Salvation! 

How many, and how incontrovertible are 
the passages to be found in the Bible pre- 
scribing our duty, our conduct, our adora- 
tion to the one only Being, the Father, 
Creator, and preserver of all? How ad- 
mirably perspicuous has this doctrine been 
enforced by Jesus Christ, and his Apostles? 
How can it be possible that Men of Educa- 
tion, of learning, of Piety, do err in this 
point, and aggravate their error by perse- 
cution, by anathemas? of prejudiced block- 
heads I can conceive it, but of those who 
call themselves well-informed Religious and 
Pious ministers it is impossible because they 
have the means of being instructed, par- 
ticularly by perusing the rst. and 3rd chap- 
ters of Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, and to neglect this duty the fault lays 
at their door. How many learned Divines 
and Laics, by searching the Scriptures, 
studying the lucubrations of Pious, and 
eminent Christians, have confessed their 
errors, and given up the point disputed 
since ages? returning to the primitive doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ, and his apostles; 
The eminent and Pious Dr. Watts, few 
months before his death, confessed to one 
of his most intimate friends, his error, and 
had it pleased god to spare his Life, he 
would have erased the contrary tenet, from 
all his works. The learned-and Pious Dr. 
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Tillotson was convinced of this great truth, 
confessed it in secret, (as I am credibly 
informed,) and would have given undoubted 
proofs of his convictions, had not human 
fear, and difficulties prevented it, on ac- 
count of his eminent station in the estab- 
lished church, his sermons however are 
moderate, Pious instructive to all Chris- 
tians! The Learned and Pious Dr. Priestly, 
Dr. Lindsey, Dr. Cappe, Dr. Lardner, and 
formerly a merchant of Montrose in Scot- 
land, Mr. Christie now an eminent Divine, 
of the Unitarian church of Christ in that 
city all shook off the erroneous prejudices 
of their trinitarian education, and enlighten 
thousands in the only scripture doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, the belief in one God, Creator 
and preserver of all. 

Why, let me ask is this not the case in 
our happy America, where Religious Lib- 
erty is yet tolerated? Where Divines, in- 
stead of freeing themselves from the Shackles 
of prejudice and error, do yet persecute 
as in the former and dark ages of fanati- 
cism, a ‘Brother, more enlightened than 
they are, wishing to teach the pure the 
heavenly doctrine of Jesus? Why do they 
by this, and the like conduct give strength, 
to scoffers and Infidels? and are the cause 
of recording these uncharitable proceed- 
ings.* Your defence against the persecut- 
ing association could not be avoided, nor 
should I have wished you my friend to be 
silent in this cause, and I hope that it may 
be so directed by your candour and cour- 
age that the conviction will strike forcibly 
upon the hearts and understandings, not 
only of the ministerial Brethren, but upon 
every one Who will read it. Then shall 
we have again a proof of Divine interference, 
in creating this difficulty to you, in order 
that a great blessing may be diffused among 
mankind, and the truth of pure Christian 
Religion shine forth with renewed splen- 
dor, to the unspeakable joy of the Thou- 
sands and tens of Thousands who have been 
relieved from their errors. I am anxiously 
waiting for the pleasure of reading your 


* The original contains at this point, but crossed out, 
“this will be, when known, a very welcome news, to the 
blasphemous Tom Paine and his adherents, an other 
pamphlet of his will record these uncharitable proceedings, 
and very probable give free scope for his baneful principles, 
in undermining the Christian Religion, which has been too 
unhappily the case with his age of Reason.” 


HOT WEATHER GOODS. 
OFFICE COATS. 


WE CARRY AS LARGE A 
LINE OF HOT WEATHER 
GOODS AS IS SHOWN IN 
ANY DEPARTMENT IN THE 
COUNTRY. GENTLEMEN 
WILL HERE FIND MOHAIR, 
ALPACA AND SKELETON 
SERGE COATS, WHITE AND 
FANCY VESTS, WHITE DUCK, 
CRASH AND FLANNEL TEN- 
NIS TROUSERS, AUTOMO- 
BILE DUSTERS, ETC., AT 
ALL PRICES. WE CALL AT- 
TENTION TO A LARGE NUM- 
BER OF PAIRS OF ODD OUT- 
ING TROUSERS, IN DARK 
COLORS, LEFT OVER FROM 
SUITS, REDUCED TO $2 AND 
$3 A PAIR. A. SHUMAN & 
CO., SHUMAN CORNER. 
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defense—the result of it among the fanatic 
and unrelenting Ministers, I am able to 
foresee—knowing what effect it will pro- 


duce, your prospect of being useful will; 


vanish, because they will not spare nor 
forgive, and the thunders of anathematis- 
ing will be heard on every Sunday from 
their pulpits, till the weak, the uninformed, 
the illiterate will abuse you and make your 
abode among them not alone unpleasant, 
but dangerous—there is no peace with 
offended LEcclesiastics, to what excesses 
did they go in former ages, and bro’t their 
adherents to commit the most cruel bar- 
barity, for the sake of opinions, of gaining 
their point, of being triumphant in their 
oppressions! Happy shall I be to receive 
from you a more agreeable information 
than my fears suggest, praying the Divine 
Disposer of Events, to watch over you, and 
keep you and your dear family safe from 
all danger. 

Pleased with the prospect of receiving 
your promised and kind visit, we antici- 
pate the moment of seeing you under our 
roof, when our newly formed correspond- 
ence will be strengthened by our personal 
acquaintance, fully convinced that our 
friend Joshua Storrs, has not been too over 
zealous in representing to me a friend worthy 
his and my esteem and affection, particu- 
larly since your letter confirms all what he 
has advanced of your generous character! 

With you my friend I wish, that should it 
please Providence to see you removed from 
your present congregation, that in his wis- 
dom he may see fit to open a door reinstat- 
ing you in. the gospel ministry among us, 
to which establishment I hope, and am will- 
ing to contribute with pleasure ——What- 
ever effect it may have on some members 
of your church, who affectionately, wish 
to follow you, there is no doubt or they 
will find several good Lots of Land, both 
improved and unimproved, to suit their 
circumstances, and I shall with pleasure 
see our number increase if they are men of 
your description. 

Mrs. Mappa joins me in the request of 
presenting our best respects to Mrs. Sher- 
man, wishing, if convenient to the circum- 
stances of your family by visiting us this 
Spring, that then, we might be favored 
with Mrs. Sherman’s visit also, which would 
be very agreeable to Mrs. Storrs and to,us. 

With sentiments of affection and Sincere 
regard I have the honor to remain, 


Respected and Esteemed Friend! 
Your Obedt, friend 


Chicago Letter. 


Chicago is of such considerable size that 
even an extraordinary event bringing thou- 
sands of people to the city may transpire 
without any seeming increase in the numbers 
who daily throng its streets. Such has been 
the case this week during the session of 
the Republican National Convention. But, 
while the city itself felt no stir from these 
meetings, the newspapers devoted a large 
part of their space to reporting them. As 
a preacher and a member of an unpopular 
sect I made a study of the speeches of the 
great orators who had the power to set this 
great convention wild with party enthusi- 
asm that I might discover the secret of their 
power, There was no question at issue 
among the delegates to arouse partisan 
enthusiasm, The whole work of the con- 
vention was done, practically, before it 
convened, Mr. Roosevelt was so fully 
recognized as chief that there was no sem- 
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_blance of opposition to his will, and yet out 
of this most unlikely situation the orators 
of the occasion were able to develop a re- 
matkable demonstration of party loyalty. 
To one who viewed it from outside the 
speeches were able to create this feeling, 
first, because they were partisan, and, 
secondly, because they were spoken in the 
simple language that could be universally 
understood, and dealt with subject-matter 
in such a way that it did not require any 
great amount of thought to comprehend 
what was said; and it was presented in an 
attractive manner by the use of apo- 
thegms and illustrations. This spectacle of 
the orator stirring men reminds one of what 
Lincoln said after his celebrated Freeport 
speech, that the success of the orator lay 
in speaking so simply, directly, and lucidly 
that it appealed to the humblest man and 
charmed the wisest. The preacher is apt 
to overrate the intellectual grasp of his 
congregation, especially liberal ministers, 
and as a result he is not heard with under- 
standing nor pleasure. He seeks to give in 
an hour the thought of a week or a month, 
expecting a general congregation to receive 
and understand it; and thus he speaks to 
ears not prepared to hear. If we expect 
to win a hearing, even from the thoughtful, 
it must be with our thought simply yet 
logically expressed, without fear of repe- 
tition in thought, and ever with an appeal 
for denominational loyalty. 

Speaking of the failure of any number 
of visitors to make an impression of increase 
in the size of the crowds that throng Chicago’s 
streets makes a Chicagoan remember the 
remarks that were made about the crowds 
seen last Saturday which really made the 
streets nearly impassible. The occasion 
for this was ‘‘the Derby.’’ We who had 
to shoulder our way through these crowds 
to go to the station to take the train for 
Evanston to be present at the dedication 
of their new Unitarian church will never 
forget that an increase was visible. The 
contrast between the fifty who gathered at 
one of a series of services of dedication in 
the beautiful new edifice and the crowds 
who were at the Derby was very significant. 
It showed the fact that the many love the 
things that attract because of gayety and 
physical excitement, while but few are 
attracted to that side of life which reaches 
out toward spiritual satisfaction and ex- 
cites only to reverence and service. 

The services by which the Evanston 
church was dedicated were favored by the 
most perfect of June weather. They began 
Friday evening by a service at. which Rev. 
W. H. Pulsford preached and Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, Rev. James Vila Blake, and Rev. 
W. M. Backus took part. Mr. Pulsford 
preached one of his noblest, most prophetic 
sermons on the general theme of the purpose 
that the church serves. A unique feature 
of this series of services was ‘church 
thoughts.”” These were given by various 
members of the congregation representing 
the different phases of church work. Fri- 
day evening Mr. H. W. Brough spoke for 
the trustees and Mrs. G, C. Richardson for 
the Women’s Branch Alliance Saturday 
Miss Hintermeister spoke for the Sunday- 
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school and Mr. E. D. Coxe for the congre- 
gation. Sunday Mr. C. K. Pittman spoke 
for the Building Committee and Mrs. H. W. 


‘Brough as founder of the church. 


Saturday at five o’clock a vesper service 
was conducted by the Western secretary. 
The thought of the hour was that the dedi- 
catory services were a series of sacraments 
that had a beginning in the planting of all 
good seed, and were continued in watering the 
plants grown and in the harvest, and that 
these sacraments would continuously dedi- 
cate the church. The sentences of formal 
dedication were pronounced by Mr. Blake 
and his people after a sermon by him Sunday 
morning. This was an occasion of rare 
beauty, and the faithful work of many years 
found expression in the deep emotion that 
marked this service. Sunday evening the 
series were brought to a close by a sermon 
delivered by Rev. F. V. Hawley, who in a 
fitting spirit and happy manner pointed the 
way of this people, in their new house of 
worship, to their future usefulness. The 
church edifice itself is a beautiful and unique 
piece of work. It was designed and super- 
vised in construction by Miss Marion Ma- 
hony, who, having been since childhood a 
member of Mr. Blake’s church, has admirably 
suited his ideas of what a church should be 
with this structure. 

The auditorium seats comfortably one 
hundred and twenty people. The organ 
is of fine tone and harmonizes with the 
interior in form and tint. Miss Mahony 
designed even the furnishings and win- 
dows, and has thus secured a harmony in 
effect that is but seldom reached in church 
construction and furnishing. 

An item of news that will interest many 
is that Rev. Parker Stockdale, the popular 
minister of a large Baptist church at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., who resigned two years ago 
to enter Meadville, where he graduated in 
June, has been called to the pastorate of the 
People’s Church in Aurora. This call will 
add a popular and strong man to the liberal 
forces of Chicago. W. M. B, 


From the Khasi Hills, 


The annual meetings of the Unitarian 
Union took place at Jowai on March 25-28. 
Evening home services were held throughout 
the week in Unitarian homes in rotation, 
which prepared our minds for the annual 
festival. Great enthusiasm prevailed among 
the Unitarians of Jowai. On Friday evening 
there was a board meeting. 

On Saturday evening a thanksgiving and 
welcome service was held in the church, con- 


‘ducted by U Khro Shyrmang of Jowai, who 


welcomed the friends from other churches in 
the name of the Unitarian church of Jowai. 
The following delegates responded: U Don 
Nonglamin of Nongtalang; U Khylliw Padu 
of Nongtalang; Rev. David Edwards, Ra- 
liang; U Laké of Mdwpat church; Babu 
Durgasingh of Shillong; U Shyrwdd of 
Umket; U Hajom Kissor Singh. 

After the service was over there was again 
a meeting of the board, in which the accounts 
of the mission fund, the Union’s fund, and 
the permanent mission fund were discussed 
and passed, having been previously audited 
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by Babu Durgasing. The permanent mis- 
sion fund now amounts to 801 rupees. 

Sunday was begun by devotional service 
at 7 A.M., conducted by U Marsingh. 

At 10.30 A.M. sermons were delivered by 
U Thakur of Nongtalang and U Moni Roy 
of Mawpat. ; 

At 1 P.M, there was the annual meeting of 
the young people, conducted by U Elewen 
Haris. 

At 2 P.M. the speakers were U Roju Rai 
of Shillong and Rev. David Edwards. 

After the service was over there was a 


singing procession through the village of | 


Jowai, and in one place U Khro Shyrmang 
of Jowai preached. L 

In the evening there was again a board 
meeting of the Unitarian leaders. To the 
question put by Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh 
whether there was any objection to the ap- 
pointment of Babu Nilmoni Chakrawarti; a 
Brahmo missionary, as superintendent of 
the union, the members of the board rejected 
the proposal on the ground that he belonged 
to the Brahmo Somaj which has a different 
form of church service and a Hindu habit 
of thought which is different from that of 
the Unitarians of these Hills who are Chris- 
tians. 

The meetings were very successful and 
énthusiastic, and were marked by the unity 
of spirit and depth of sympathy among the 
leaders. Every one felt uplifted and strength- 
ened and fired with enthusiasm for the sacred 
cause of the Unitarian gospel. 

On Monday morning there was a farewell 
service, in which the leaders spoke briefly 
of what they had gained from the meetings. 

The following resolutions, amongst others, 
were passed by the meeting :-— 

1. To send our greetings and grateful re- 
membrance to Rev. J. T. Sunderland now 
of Toronts, Canada. 

2. To send our greetings and expression 
of deep gratitude to the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association for their sym- 
pathy and money aid given for the main- 
tenance of the workers of our churches. 

3. To send our greetings and sympathy to 
the American Unitarian Association, and to 
Mr. J. C. Ganguli of Midnapur, Bengal. 

The following were among the leaders of 
the Unitarian Union who were present during 
the above meetings: Hajom Kissor Singh, 
treasurer and founder of the Union; Babu 
Durgasingh of Shillong, auditor of the Union; 
U Laké of Mawpat; U Shyrwad of Umket, 
which is a new Unitarian centre; U Money 
Roy of Mdwpat; Rev. David Edwards, 
Raliang; U Khro Shyrmang of Jowai; U 
Marsutnga of Jowai; U lang Kasar of Jowai; 
U Kat Samynting of Jowai; U Marsingh, 
worker of Jowai; U Iang Nonghulo of Jowai; 
U Khyll4w Padu of Nongtalang; U Don 
Nonglamin of Nongtalang; U Ihakur of 
Nongtalang; U Kat Pohrmen of Nongtalang. 

As the edition of the smaller hymn book 
printed in 1899 has been used up, fifty copies 


of the printed sheets of the new and en-| 


larged hymn book now going through the 
press containing one hundred hymns were 
bound for use during the anniversary meet- 
ings. : 

The Post-office Mission work has been 


vigorously carried on by Mr. 
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Singh, and hundreds of Unitarian tracts were 


sent to many parts of India. 


The Unitarian faith expects every Unita- 


tian to do his duty,—no retreat, always for- 
ward. Hajyom Kissor SINGH. 


Ministers’ Meeting. 


A meeting of the ministers of Boston and 
vicinity, representing the various churches, 
was held at Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, 
Monday noon, June 20, to consider the most 
efficient means of co-operation on the part 
of the churches and religious men in behalf 
of the International Peace Congress which 
meets in Boston the first week in October, 
The Baptist and Methodist ministers had 
already taken action at previous meetings, 
and the resolutions adopted by the Bap- 
tist ministers were read. They provided 
for representation in the Congress, recom- 
mended to each pastor to preach a peace 
sermon the Sunday before the Congress, 
asked for an appropriation for the Con- 
gress fund, and finally recommended “that 
a communication be sent to other metro- 
politan Baptist ministers’ conferences in 
the United States suggesting that they send 
some representative to the Peace Congress 
and promote a peace meeting or rally in 
their respective cities at or near the time 
of the Peace Congress.” 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale presided at 
the meeting and spoke vigorously upon the 
importance of the cause and the recent re- 
markable advances of arbitration. Edwin 
D. Mead and Dr. Trueblood, chairman and 
secretary of the executive committee of 
the Congress, spoke of the plans and pro- 
grammes as developed up to date, and espe- 
cially of the prospects of representatives 
from European bodies. Warm _ speeches 
of indorsement were made by Rev. Francis 
Rowley, Rev. Charles F. Carter, Rev. Fred- 
erick B. Allen, and Rey. Charles G. Ames. 
Resolutions of greeting to the workers for 
the peace cause in foreign churches, and 
asking the co-operation of the American 
churches, were adopted; and proffers of 
hospitality for delegates to the Congress 
were asked for. The following committee 
was appointed to carry out the purposes 
of the meeting: Rev. Francis Rowley, Rev. 
Charles F. Carter, Rev: Robert J. Johnson, 
Rev. Frederick B. Allen, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Rev. George L. Perin, Rev W. E. 
Huntington, Rev. Scott F. Hershey. 


Warren Goddard House. 


The twelfth annual report of the Friendly 
Aid Society of New York gives much inter- 
esting and instructive information in regard 
to this settlement work which is carried 
on by the combined efforts of three churches, 
—All Souls’ Church and Church of the Mes- 
siah, New York, and Unity Church at 
Montclair. Since Miss Leggett left last 
April, Miss Elizabeth Bowles has been in 
charge as head-worker. The various classes, 
clubs, and activities are reported with con- 
siderable detail 


One of these reports gives 
Hajom Kissor | particular prominence to the daily life at 
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Spring Farm, a beautiful farm of fifteen 
acres with pond and hill, located at Greens 
Farms, Conn. A well-built, century-old 
house with barns, sheds, two orchards, and 
shade-trees is devoted to the health and 
happiness of city dwellers who need the 
test and change The report shows a total 
of over thirteen thousand dollars received 
for this work during the past year. 


Why not Tower Hill? 


From whatever side it is viewed, Tower 
Hill is a lofty eminence in the evolution 
of religion in America, Here Nature has 
condensed beauty and inspiration. Untold 
ages ago she began to prepare for the needs 
of to-day. Through this unglaciated height 
the Wisconsin River has dug a valley which 
has rare charms to him who loves the Nat- 
ure God. Here too the white man early 
found especial interests and opportunities, 
not, however, for rest, recreation, science, 
or the study of poetry. About 1836 the 
first settlers saw here the cliff which af- 
forded the requisite height for a shot-tower. 
They brought their ore with the slow- 
footed ox-teams from Galena and Mineral 
Point. On this height it was smelted. 
Below the perpendicular bluff they dug a 
well in the rock and tunnelled to it from 
the river. From the top they poured their 
molten lead down. the hole, and it magi- 
cally transformed into shot before reaching 
the bottom. Out of the tunnel and onto 
the rafts it floated to the Mississippi and 
to the warring, hunting world,—hence 
“Tower Hill.” 

Forty years or more ago there settled 
near by a Welsh hatter with his wife and 
children. From hats he turned to plough- 
ing. Here too most of the nine children 
of this steadfast, truth-loving pioneer set 
up their homes. 

On the slope of this hill, in the days of 


|shot, there grew a town which, once con- 


tained 1,200 people. When the age of 
railroads came, the ore found shorter routes 
to the hunters’ guns, and the folk of Shot- 
Tower Hill gradually sought elsewhere their 
fields of labor. The shot-tower industry 
was no more. One of these Welshmen, 
number seven, came back from the Civil 
War, possessed with the notion that he was 
to be a preacher. Strange though it seems, 
he thought the way to this led through 
Meadville, Pa. In due time he returned 
with a diploma, an ordination certificate, 
and a wife. He became a vigorous spir- 
itual ploughman, and has cultivated fields 
in Janesville and Chicago with excellent 
harvest returns. But he has perennially 
come back to the Welsh settlement of his 
brothers and sisters. 

It was in the eighties, after Nature had 
fully reclaimed the hill from shot-tower and 
foretime village uses, that this now well- 
known preacher of the broader faith thought 
to secure it as a summer garden for the in- 
tensive culture of spiritual flowers. For 
these many seasons since there has been con- 
ducted a rational resort for those who must 
have change in the summer. The hot- 
house method has been avoided, Fashion 
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is left at home. Plain, wholesome, neigh- 
borly relations exist: just enough of books 
and intellectual things to keep off the ennw 
that would come from violating entirely 
the strong reading habit. Nature in every 
phase, bird, plant, or strata, may be courted 
and studied at will. A few lectures and 
classes of the highest order are intermingled. 

Here nobody is seeking to exploit those 
who come, nobody is making money out 
of the occasion. A simple company of simi- 
larly minded people by co-operation reduce 
necessary expenses to economic limits, 
Happy, joyous weeks are passed mid rest- 
ful, recuperative, and beautiful surround- 
ings. The cause of the larger faith is for- 
warded by the grace of Tower Hill. 

DurEN J. H. WARD. 


The Wolfeboro (N.H.) Sale. 


The Alliance Branch of the Unitarian 
society at Wolfeboro, N.H., solicits contri- 
butions for the annual sale which is to be 
held the last week of July. The proceeds 
are to be applied to necessary repairs of the 
church building. Articles or money may 
be sent to Mrs. Greenleaf Clarke, Wolfe- 
boro, N.H. 


Mary L. Leccerr, Minister. 


A Correction. 


Dr. Slicer has called my attention to the 
words used in my May meeting address 
with reference to his work in New York City. 
On its face the phrase “‘pestiferously busy,” 
I can see, might be construed as a slur upon 
his work. Nothing could be farther from 
my intent. I intended the phrase to express 
the feeling of the ‘‘enemy” in New York 
City. We may well believe that the hosts 
of evil in New York City think Dr. Slicer 
‘‘nestiferously busy.” I feel sure that those 
who heard the address rightly understood 
me. T. E. CHAPPELL. 


Books Wanted. 


The First Unitarian Society in Helena, 
Mont., is in need of more copies of the ‘‘Hymn 
and Tune Book and Services,” revised edi- 
tion. Will any society that has such hymn- 
books to give away, or to sell, communicate 
with Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin, the Monti- 
cello, Helena, Mont. ? 


Clergymen in Boston, 


As a convenience to the public, a list is 
now being prepared by the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, giving the addresses of 
those ministers of all religious denomina- 
tions who expect to be in Boston, or near 
by, during the months of July and August 
and up to September 15, or any portion of 
that time. 

These lists in former years have been 
greatly appreciated by many families -and 
individuals who have had occasion to need 
the services of a clergyman during the vaca- 
tion season. 

In accordance with the above, clergy- 
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men of all denominations are invited to 
mail a postal card, giving their addresses 
for any portion of the above time, if to be 
in Boston or vicinity, to William H. Bald- 
win, President, 48 Boylston Street, Boston. 
This list may be consulted by the public 
every day from 8 a.M. to 10 P.M., at the 
rooms of the Union. 


Isles of Shoals Notes. 


It has been decided that the concert 
which was put on the preliminary pro- 
gramme Thursday shall be restored to its 
former place of Friday. The address by 
Rey. Richard W. Boynton on ‘‘Wordsworth’s 
Philosophy of Nature and of Human Nat- 
ure’ will come therefore Thursday evening 
instead of Friday evening, as announced in 
the preliminary programme. The steamer 
Mineola will connect at Portsmouth for Isles 
of Shoals with trains leaving Boston at 9.30, 
10.00 A.M., and 3.15, 3.30 P.M. Returning, 
steamer will leave Star Island at 6.00, 9.20 
A.M., and 3.20 P.M. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


NOTABLE SERVICE. 

Some of us, looking back, can recall in- 
spiring instances of long, faithful service 
by Sunday-school superintendents. Such 
was the case of Hon, F. W. Lincoln, who 
was mayor of Boston for a longer term of 
years than any other occupant. He cared 
for the interests of the Sunday-school of the 
Second Church, Boston, with great zeal and 
fidelity. He had a_ predecessor, Francis 
Brown, a loyal citizen of Boston, who found 
delight as well as usefulness in the post for 
many years. Another example we find in 
George D. Robinson, once governor of our 
Commonwealth. He reported with great 
constancy to the Chicopee Unitarian Sunday- 
school whatever his public engagements 
might be. Many others of similar promi- 
nence might be mentioned who have ilius- 
trated this loyalty to Sunday-school service. 

I notice that Mr. George W. Fox, so well 
known as the assistant secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Association, has resigned as super- 
intendent of the First Parish Sunday-school, 
Meeting-house Hill, Dorchester, after thirty 
years’ continuous service as an officer. 
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Resolutions regarding this honorable record 
were passed by his associates and printed 
in the Christian Register of last week. In 
addition to that public notice I should like 
to add a comment in this department. Con- 
tinuity of service tells for a great deal in 
Sunday-school work. I congratulate the 
Meeting-house Hill Sunday-school on this 
example of devotion, and I congratulate 
Mr. Fox that he has been so happily related 
to a Sunday-school this length of time. 
Mr. Turner of Scituate will soon round out 
fifty years of continuous service as a Sunday- 
school superintendent. Ishould like to get to- 
gether some of these veterans in the good 
cause in a session at one of our Unitarian 
Sunday School Society’s meetings. They 
would be able to make many interesting 
statements out of their ample experiences. I 
believe that Mr. R. C. Humphreys ‘of the 
same Dorchester Sunday-school has a ‘most 
notable record also for unbroken service 
as a teacher. 


CLOSE OF ANOTHER VOLUME, — 


Volume nineteen of Every Other Sunday 
has come to an end: the twenty-two num- 
bers which, round its year finish July 3. 
The past year has been a very satisfactory 
one. About eleven .thousand copies of 
each issue have been printed and distrib- 
uted. Many pleasant words have been re- 
ceived regarding the usefulness of this pub- 
lication, not only in Sunday-schools, but 
as supplementary reading in public schools 
and as aids to parents at home reading with 
their children. ‘The list of writers now for 
its columns is about two hundred and fifty, 
and the editor is all the prouder because 
this array of talent is secured without any 
large financial offer. The scant treasury 
of Every Other Sunday forbids such an al- 
lurement to authors, Certain funds were 
left some time ago for the free distribution 
of this paper. Consequently, to a limited 
extent we are able to send Every Other Sun- 
day in certain directions where it would not 
have subscribers, There it seems to be 
heartily welcomed, 

Among its leading features the past year 
have been series of illustrated articles on 
“Famous Pictures of the Nativity” and 
“Great Composers.’ Particular attention 
has been given to nature, life, and habits 
of animals, The editorial aim is to provide 
reading matter for young people which is 
not ‘‘preachy,” yet embodies moral and 
religious suggestions, sometimes implied 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOME COMFORTS AND SKILLED MEDICAL TREATMENT 
SYSTEM OF BATHS UNSURPASSED IN THIS COUNTRY 
ILLUSTRATED. LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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lessons. Stories may often effect this ob- 
ject more indirectly than if it were in di- 
dactic form and clearly visible. 

When I say the circulation of Every Other 
Sunday is about eleven thousand, and then 
add that it is limited in its financial resources, 
to the casual reader there may seem to be 
a contradiction. ‘This is easily solved when 
I state that the subscription price is only 
40 cents a year, except to the few who live 
in the Boston postal district, where it is 60 
cents. There is no profit in this publication, 
and it was never intended there should be. 
It is one of the ways in which the Sunday 
School Society carries out its promise of 
furnishing publications at a very low rate. 


AT MEDFIELD. 

The Norfolk Conference has always devoted 
a special session once a year to Sunday- 
school interests. It is an excellent feature 
for every conference. This time the place 
of meeting was at Medfield, and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society arranged the pro- 
gramme for the afternoon of June 22. The 
subject was, ‘‘The Sunday-school: A Look 
around and ahead.” It was handled by 
Rev. A. M. Lord, vice-president of the 
Sunday School Society, Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley, Church of the Disciples, and. Rev. 
F. R. Griffin, Braintree, These are all in- 
telligent, vigorous Sunday-school workers, 
and their messages were timely and weighty. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Rear Intelligence, 


- “‘Aanouncements, 


Dr, William Everett of Quincy will preach 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, July 3. 


Owing to the serious illness of Dr. De Nor- 
mandie it has been decided to close the First 
Church of Roxbury after next Sunday till 
September 4. Rev. Dr. C. G. Ames will 
preach next Sunday, July 3. 


Meetings. 


tad Nai! HMiresdin UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION.—The summer conference was held 
with the Unitarian society of Charlestown 
on Wednesday and Thursday, June 15 and 
16. The attractions of this Connecticut 
Valley village are well known, and all who 
attended and enjoyed the hospitality and 
listened to the programme felt more than 
repaid. The programme for Wednesday 
afternoon included three addresses and 
discussion. Rev. William S. Nichols of 
Walpole gave an address on the subject, 
“ Religious Tyranny,” Mrs, Ellis Peterson 
of Boston spoke of “ Alliance Oppétunities,”’ 
and Rev: Charles B. Elder of Keene gave 
the concluding address upon the subject, 
“Our Congregational Inheritance.” The 
evening session consisted of a religious ser- 
vice with a sermon by Rev. C. E. St. John. 
It was. a powerful and searching appeal 
ta mankind to adopt the religion which 
gives strength to meet the hard experiences 
of life with fortitude. After the evening 
service an informal reception was held in 
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one of the fine residences of Charlestown. 
The Thursday morning session opened with 
an inspiring devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Samuel Spaulding of Laconia. 
interesting reports of missionary service 


were given, by Rev. J. C. Mitchell of Leba- 


non and by Rev. P. J Robinson of Windsor, 
Vt. Mr. Mitchell’s determination to have 
liberal preaching in every locality about 
Lebanon and Mr. Robinson’s success in 
starting into new life a society at Cornish 
furnished the conference with the impres- 
sion that there is much to be done along 
home missionary lines. The two addresses 
of the afternoon were by Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks, on ‘“Unitarianism, a Religion of 
Fulfilment,” and Rev. Peter Goldsmith, 
n “The Religious and Ethical Value of 
the Scriptures.’’ Both brought to the hearers 
thoughtful and broad ideas for consideration. 
At the close of each address there was brief 
discussion, and after adjournment all the 
delegates and friends enjoyed a generous 
collat’on in the parish house served by the 
ladies of the Charlestown parish. The 
conference voted thanks for its entertain- 
ment, and all were of the opinion that a most 
successful and helpful conference had been 
held. W.S. Nichols, Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


BLACKSTONE, Mass.—Services of worship 
with sermons by different clergymen will 
be held in the ancient Chestnut Hill Meeting- 
house (built in 1769) Sunday afternoons at 
5 o'clock during July and August. Prof. 
O B. Young of Hopedale has charge of the 
music. The services are held under the 
auspices of the Missionary Committee of the 
Worcester Conference. The preachers for 
the coming month are: July 3, Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, West Upton, Mass.; July 10, Rev. 
E. W. Whitney, Milford, Mass.; July 17, Rev. 
Cyrus A. Roys, Uxbridge, Mass.; July 24, 
Rev. George W. Kent, Providence, R 1.; July 
31, Rev. Bernard Newman, Biepidy ns! N.Y. 


BROOKLINE, MaAss.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. H. Lyon: Prof. Edward C. Moore, D.D., 
of the Harvard Divinity School, will occupy 
the pulpit July 1 and 8. The church will 
then close for the summer. Dr. Lyon re- 
turns about July 15. 


DENVER, CoL,—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. David Utter: Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills 
spent the month of May in Denver, preach- 
ing twice every day in the month except the 
Saturdays, and generally he spoke three 
times on Sundays, making fifty-seven dis- 
courses in all,—more than the average 
pastor delivers in a year. His meetings 
were mostly in Unity Church, and were well 
attended throughout,—less than two hun- 


| dred, even at an afternoon meeting, being 


exceptionally small, and on many occasions 
five, six, or seven hundred crowded into 
the church. Mr, Mills’s new evangelism 
is undenominational and was prejudiced 
here to a degree because the meetings were 
held in Unity Church. No suitable hall 
could be had, and the Unitarians opened 
their church freely. The Central Christian 
Church also opened its doors for a number 
of the meetings, and the pastor, Rev. Bayard 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Comfort for Five.—A delightful creation, in the 
form of a wide summer Settle, with ample seating capacity 
for five persons, and with a soft reed seat fur extreme com- 
fort, is offered to-day by the Paine Furniture Company, 
and is pictured in another column of this paper. The 
trame is of stout maple, with back and seat of split reed 
and double under-bracing. There are eight legs and two 
arms, The piece is made unusually strong for outdoor 
use. 


If you need a vacation and don’t know where to go, 
send six cents in stamps to T, H. Hanley, N. E. P. A, 
Central Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, and receive an attractive book, describing and pictur- 
ing scores of the beautiful resorts which exist in the State 
of Vermont. All kinds of prices, features, and attractions 
are described in this little encyclopzdia of useful, valuable, 
and seasonable information. 


The Largest Steamship in the World,.— The 
new White Star Line steamship “ Baltic,’* which will ar- 
rive in New York, July 7, is the largest steamer afloat, her 
length being 726 feet, exceeding that of the leviathans, 
“Cedric” and “Celtic,” by 26 feet. The tonnage of the 
“Baltic” is 24,000 tons, exceeding that of the others by 
3,000 tons. Superb as are the passenger accommodations 
of the ‘‘Cedric”’ and ‘‘Celtic,’’ they are surpassed by those 
of the new leader of the White Star fleet, which now con- 
sists of 31 elegant steamers, whose aggregate tonnage is 
360,000 tons. The command of this latest wonder of the 
seas, which can carry 3,000 passengers, has been intrusted 
to Lieut. E. J. Smith, R. N. R., an officer of ripe experi- 
ence, who is well known to travellers across the Atlantic 
as having hitherto had charge of the popular “‘Majestic.”’ 


Hddresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge until August 14 will be 597 cai Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


THE address of Earl M. Wilbur is 1413 
Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Marriages. 


At Brookfield, on the rsth inst., by Rev. William L, 
Walsh, Charles Albert Mitchell and Ella Maria Amidon, 
all of Brookfield, Mass. 

At Winchester, Mass., 26th inst., by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Herbert Wilbur Dutch and Ruth Irvin, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. William I. Lawrance. 


Deaths. 


In Newport, R.I., 26th inst., Harriet Lyman, widow of 
the late Rev. Charles T. Brooks, aged 92 years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 

2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


AS ORGANIST, who has had very fine training for 

the organ and choir- master, would like a position in 
some suburban church. Address John McLeod, 96 Ham- 
mond Street, Boston. 


POSITION WANTED 
As managing housekeeper, companion for invalid, or 
general care-taker. Address ‘‘A. E. T.,’’ care Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Craig, spoke warmly in commendation of 
Mr. Mills and his work. Pastors of five or 
six other churches were often in attendance, 
opening the meetings with prayer and show- 
ing warm interest in the fine appeals for the 
higher, more spiritual life to which the people 
listened with such rapt attention for so 
many days. This new work of Mr. Mills 
is by his own admission yet experimental, as 
it is less than a year since he began, on the 
Pacific Coast, the proclamation of his gospel 
for an Age of Unrest. Colorado certainly 
has the unrest at present, and it was a strik- 
ing phenomenon in the midst of a most 
strenuous election period to see the throng- 
ing hundreds of people listening day by day 
to simple, earnest talks upon the Sermon on 
the Mount. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel 
Society, Rev. M. T. Whitney: The annual 
fair will take place the 17th and 18th of 
August. Great efforts are being made to 
make it an exceptionally successful fair 
this year, with the hope that some of the 
proceeds may be applied to complete the 
improvements which have been in progress 
for two years. Those willing to contribute 
articles will please send them to Rev, Mary 
T. Whitney, Green Harbor, Mass. Hand- 
kerchiefs are going to be made something 
of a specialty this year. The fair is to take 
the form of a carnival of nations. Any- 
thing suitable for a church fair will be grate- 
fully received. 


HAcKENSACK, N.J.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: On 
Children’s Sunday, June 12, at half-past four 
in the afternoon, the pastor extended the 
right hand of fellowship to four persons 
who desired to unite with the church. 


LExINGTON, Mass,—The First Congrega- 
tional Society propose to observe the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ordination of their minis- 
ter, Rev. C. A. Staples, by an appropriate 
service in the church, on Sunday afternoon, 
July 3,at 4pm. Allare cordially invited to 
be present and to unite with them in the 
services of the occasion. F. C. Childs, C. W. 
Kettell, A. E. Locke, Parish Committee. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MAss.— The 
First Unitarian Church: Rev. Charles E, St. 
John will preach on Sunday, July 3, at 
10.45 A.M. 


, St. Lourts, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: Occupants of the Cham- 
ber of the Prophets furnished by the Eliot 
Society for the free use of ministers attend- 
ing the World’s Fair have begun to arrive. 
Names and dates desired should be sent to 
Mrs. E. A, DeWolf, Church of the Messiah. 
The large school-room on the first floor of 
the Mission House, 2737 Locust Street, 
has been furnished for the use of ladies, 
who can obtain accommodations at the rate 
of 75 cents per night, the proceeds going 
toward the support of the school. Sev- 
eral Eastern friends are now occupying a 
part of this room. ‘The special summer 
services will begin July 17, Mr. Day preach- 
ing until that date. Rev. John Snyder will 
preach the first two Sundays of the period, 
to be followed by Rev. Messrs. Backus, 
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Mann, Wyman, Brown, Hawley, Bennett, 
and Dodson. Mr. Day’s summer address 
will be Simonsville, Vt., until the early part 
of September. 


SEATTLE, WaASH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. W. D. Simonds: The annual 
report has been issued this month, and shows 
that, although the progress of the society 
since its incorporation in 1888 has been 
necessarily slow, yet now the Unitarians of 
Seattle rejoice in a growing, vigorous church, 
thoroughly organized, and looking to the 
future with confidence. Mr. Simonds has 
been the minister since Oct. 1, 1899, and 
for the past year congregations have been 
larger than ever before in the history of the 
church. The Sunday-school seems to be 
entering upon a new era of prosperity. The 
Religious Science Class, the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, the Ladies’ Lecture League, the 
Church Literary Club, and the Young 
Women’s Fraternity all report healthy life. 
The Manual includes a church directory. 
On Sunday, June 12, Mr. Simonds preached 
the Baccalaureate Sermon at the University 
of Washington. A letter of invitation said, 
“The attention of the class has been drawn 
to you not only on account of your well- 
known ability as an orator, but especially 
because of your frequently manifested 
sympathy with the welfare of the students 
of this university.” 


WOLFEBORO, N.H.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: The church shows 
signs of renewed purpose and growth. On 
Memorial Sunday the veterans of the G. A. R 
and their auxiliary societies thronged the 
audience room, making necessary the open- 
ing of the vestry. Financial resources are 
still small, making contributions to the 
annual sale to be held in July very desirable. 


Personal. 


John Carroll Perkins, D.D., will hereafter 
be the proper address of the minister of the 
First Parish of Portland, Me. Bowdoin 
College conferred the honorary degree upon 
Mr. Perkins, who is, we think, the youngest 
minister in our ranks bearing the title. 


Our Shop Windows. 


The degree of prosperity to which any city 
has attained, as well as its standard of beauty, 
may be measured by its shop windows. In 
fact, the civilization of any era may be read 
as fully by its shop windows as by its his- 
torical statistics. It would indeed be an in- 
teresting study of social conditions could we 
have a stereopticon lecture illustrating the 
shop windows of a Siberian village, a Turkish 
capital, a Parisian boulevard, and an Amer- 
ican Broadway. We would see in them the 
gradual unfolding of man’s wants and de- 
sires, increasing as his power to supply them 
increases. 

These same windows give to us a psycholog- 
ical study of supply and demand. Let one 
of our dry-goods store windows be filled with 
attractive looking golf capes, and half the 
women who pass that store will come to 
the conclusion that they really need a golf 
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cape, though they may have several jackets 
and coats hanging in their wardrobes at 
home. The sight of an attractive object is 
well known by dealers in merchandise to 
create a desire for the same. I had a grocer 
tell me once that, although wire netting 
saved the pilfering of nuts, it also lessened 
the sale of them, the sense of touch adding 
to the sense of sight and smell in creating a 
desire for the same. Our fruit-venders make 
use of this law by projecting their wares out 
onto the sidewalk, thus appealing to the 
sense of touch and smell, as well as that of 
sight, to create a desire; and a pile of nuts 
or a box of sweets lying within our reach, 
almost touching us as we pass, will awaken 
stronger craving to possess them than if the 
plate-glass window stood between. 

Again we may study how well these mer- 
chants have read human nature when they 
display ‘only $1, reduced from $1.50,” 
“selling for almost nothing.” These words 
appeal, in the most subtle manner, to the 
public opinion, as it were, concerning the 
value of the bargain offered. Although we 
know that they have been placed there by 
interested parties, they nevertheless have 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 


Third Season, 
Highly recommended, Athletics, including Golf. Per 
ing. Send for booklet ““B.’””, EDGAR BURR SMITH, 


312 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N.J. 


“‘In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.”’ 


Roxmor 

In wild picturesque surroundings at’ an altitude of 1,200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water. Stide 
(highest of Catskills), Wittenberg, Panther, etc., within 
access. Trout streams, drives, tennis, etc. Lodges, 
camps, and tents to rent. Descriptive booklet on applice- 
tion. WARD B. MILLER, W and, 
Ulster County, N.Y. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


| By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 
GEQ. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


CONVALESCENTS who need to go away 
from home for a time, and yet require more 
care and protection than can be found in a 
hotel, should know of the advantages of 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES in ery. al 
Mass. The location —on Indian Head Hill — 
is especially adapted to this class of people, 
who, as a rule, make most excellent progress. 
Frank W. Patch, M.D. 
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their effect. Merchants are as true, if not 
truer, students of humanity as are scholars 
at their desks or preachers in their pulpits. 
They know how to appeal not only to the 
appetite and vanity and public opinion, but 
to curiosity and to an ambition to be with 
the majority. They also know how to sug- 
gest the thought that such and such a thing 
would look attractive in your or my home 
or office. The book lies temptingly open in 
the window as if just ready to be read; two 
or three books stand in a row, suggesting to 
you how they would look on your book- 
shelf. The skilled displayer lays the hand- 
somely bound volume carelessly upon a 
table: it is only the clumsy window-dresser 
who piles books up as if they were so many 
bars of soap to be dried. The polished wood 
furniture has a piece of soft upholstery 
thrown carelessly over a chair or dressing- 
case, to suggest the right environment of 
such articles. The hard-coal stove has a 
lamp burning within, that the picture of a 
fire glowing in your own home may add its 
appeal to the other argument. A baby’s 
cap and coat are placed upon a blue-eyed 
rosy-cheeked manikin; and what mother is 
there who, stopping to look at it, does not 
whisper to herself, “My baby would look 
sweeter than that in such a cap and coat’’? 
All sorts of suggestions of home life, of social 
functions, of business enterprises, are added 
in the arrangement of furniture, fans, gowns, 
tools, desks, etc. One loses half the poetry 
of life who cannot see beyond the mere ar- 
ticles displayed to their future environment; 
and the skilled window-dresser, like the true 
artist in other lines of life, lends us his skill 
that we may see the picture aright.—Eliza- 
beth Harrison, in “Some Silent Teachers.” 


Unitarianism in Norway. 


The little company of Unitarians in Chris- 
tiania, the Norwegian capital, have organized 
under the ministry of Rev. Herman Hau- 
gerud, who has had some experience in Amer- 
ica. The British and Foreign Unitarian 
“Association has granted fifty pounds to this 
enterprise, and Rev. R. A. Armstrong will 
visit Christiania during the present month, 
hoping also, as the London Inquirer says, 
to confer with liberal leaders in Norway. 


Advertising. 


A German editor has been studying what 
he calls ‘‘the psychology of advertising.” 
His researches, he says, have brought him 
to the conclusion that an advertisement 
only obtains its full effect after appearing 
in ten issues of the newspaper. On its first 
insertion the reader doesn’t see it; on the 
second, he notices it, but does not read it; 
on the third, he reads it; on the fourth he 
reads it twice; on the fifth, he cuts it out; 
on the sixth, he mentions it to his wife; on 
the seventh, hé answers it and orders the 
article offered; on the eighth, he tells his 
friends about it; on the ninth, these friends 
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For Five. 


In response to a growing demand we have 


brought out this 5-seated Settle as a new piece 


furniture for lawns, piazzas, and summer 


houses. 


It is made of tough Rock Maple, with heavy 


rush seat and back, closely and stoutly plaited. 
It stands on eight legs. 
this Settle with great comfort. 


Five persons can occupy 


This is one of the Fifty Novelties in our 


exhibition of summer furniture now in progress on 
There are over forty others, each one suggesting some new 


Many of these novelties are made from our own private designs and cannot be bought else- 


where. 


All are on sale at special Canal Street figures. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit ”’ 

The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons 


§ cents, 
NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church. 

5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 

7. Spirituality. 

8. Truth. 

9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

10. Growing Old. 

11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 


14. Facing the Unknown, (A New Year’sSermon.) | 


19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


12, I. The God We Worship. 

13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

1g. Ill, The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18. Vi. The Divine Inspiration. 

20. Vil. The Salvation We Believe in. 
as. VIII. The Church We Belong to. 


22. Herod and John. 

23. Glad to be Alive. 

24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

25. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

a7. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

28. The Man of Sorrows. 

29. Seeing. 

30. What We really Need to Know. 

31. The Divine Wonder of Spring. 

32. Religion and Beliefs about the Bible. 

33. Why More People do not go to Church. 

34. Our Real Guides as to Conduct. 

35. Growing Aged Together. (By Robert Collyer.) 

36. A Rationalist’s Plea for Sunday. 

37. Planting a Garden. 

38. Our Relation to the Past. 

39. Sunlight. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


and orders for back numbers or current 


Subscription 
read it; on the tenth, they mention it to | series should be sent to 
their wives. We commend this lesson to| Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


our own advertisers. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Nercuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. . 

. THE CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 3 

CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. . 

. THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
aa ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BreatuH oF Lire. By H. M. Sim- 

mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

LiBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
Josep PrigestLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

WuatT O'clock 1s IT IN Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sout wit Four Winpows Opsn, By Rev, 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cants per hundred. 

Four Sermons oN Revivats. «By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. fects copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. socents per hundred. 

A Workinc THEORY IN Etuics. By Rey. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CuHristian UNITARIAN PostTIon, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue UNITY oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuristT. By 
Bey James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Rev. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers. 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


The Nurse: ““The doctor has come to take 
your temperature.” The Conyalescent: “I 
suppose it’s all I have left.” 


Bigge: ‘Hello, Jigge! I hear you have 


taken a small flat in Harlem.” Jigge: 
““Small! We daren’t scrub it, for fear it 
might shrink.’’—Exchange. 


Little Sophie: ‘“Papa, what is ‘executive 
ability’ ?”’ Prof. Broadhead: ‘The faculty 
of earning your bread by the sweat of other 
people’s brows, my daughter.”’ 


‘Jessie, I have told you again and again 
not to speak when older persons are talk- 
ing, but wait until they stop.”’ “I’ve tried 
that already, mamma. They never do stop.” 


*"No, Willie, dear,” 
more cakes to-night. Don’t you know you 
cannot sleep on a full stomach?” ‘‘ Well,” 
replied Wille, “I can sleep on my back,’’— 
Good Housekeeping. 

Wool: ‘After starving for twenty years, 


old Potts conceived an idea which resulted 
in making his fortune.” Van Pelt: “What 


ce 


said mamma, ‘“‘no 


was it?” Wool: “Changed the sign over 
his shop from ‘Junk’ to ‘Antiques.’”— 
Truth, 


“Were you frightened, Willard?” asked 
Mr. Grimes: of his little boy, whom he had 
sent on an errand after dark. ‘Well, I 
should say so!” answered the little fellow. 
“The streaks of scaredness just ran up and 
down my legs!”’—Selected. 


Mrs. Kidd: “Really, John, I wish you’d 
punish this boy. He kept making the queer- 
est noises all through the service this morn 
ing.’’ Irrepressible Child: “Boo-hoo! 
’Twasn’t my fault. I told you I was a 
fire-engine before we _ started.””—Brooklyn 
Life. , 


A mother was talking to her little chil- 
dren about going to bed early. ‘‘Ted,” 
she said earnestly, ‘“‘you and Ethel ought 
to go to bed with the sun. The chickens 
go to bed with the sun.” ‘Yes, I know 
they do, mamma,” Ted replied, ‘‘but the 
old hen—she always goes with ’em.’’— 
Record-Herald. 


Sir Archibald Geikie tells a story in his 
“Scottish Reminiscences’ about a farmer 
in the Cheviot Hills who had been persuaded 
to buy a barometer. He consulted it each 
day, but without edification. A spell of 
wet weather came, but the barometer still 
recorded ‘‘set fair.”’ The rain fell heavily, 
the dial made no sign, and the farmer’s 
temper rose. He took the instrument to 
a brook which was rushing along brown 
and muddy, and plunged the barometer 
into the flood. “Will you believe your ain 
een now, then!” he cried angrily. 


A young man, hunting in the mountains 
of West Virginia, came to a lonely cabin 
and knocked at the door for a drink. The 
girl who gave it to him was so charming 
that he said, with a smile, ‘‘Would you be 
angry if I should offer you a dollar for a 
kiss?’ ‘‘No, sir,”’ said the girl with a little 
blush. So the young man took the kiss 
and gave the dollar. The girl seemed per- 


plexed, ‘‘What shall I do with all this 
money?’ she asked. “Why, anything you 
please,” said the hunter ‘Then,’ she 


murmured, “I think I will give it back and 
take another kiss.” 
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SI WASHINGTON: SF 


Vacation 


hand-book full of valuable “pointers” 
for seekers of rest and pleasure in the 
country 


For 6 Cents 


It contains rs0 pictures, 150 pages, de- 
scriptive of Lake Champlain, the Green 
Mountains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Beautiful Burlington, and many 
other delightful summer resorts on the 
line of the Central Vermont Railway, 


In Vermont 


Enclose 6 cts, in stamps to T. H, HANLEy, 
N. E. P. A., Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Washington St., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-PresiJent. 
S. F. TRULL, Serer 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fee 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R, CLARK, Principal. 


s ’ School 

University Section of Worcester, Mass. 19th 

year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 

Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 

nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THe Misses ALLEN Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. “a 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Werecsters Mass. a year. A first-class fittin, 
school for fifty pupils. Home care and comforts. Idea 
location. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 


Address, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
Master. 


The Jones Summer School 


TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 


Rapid _reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., IruHaca, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. i new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet 
sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, W les- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. i 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MENEELY & CO 


WEE Estas, 
WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N.Y. 1826, 


The True “* ely Stan ie: 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


PEWS PULPITS 
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Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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